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TWO FRANCS 





Yankees Leading; 
‘Sawdust’ Series 
Leaves N.Y. Limp 


Crowds Larger, Play 
Not So Hot In 
Annual Classic 


—_—_——— 


By T-Sgt. JOHN M. WILLIG 


(Stars and Stripes Staff Wwriter/7 tion that men serving overseas be 


NEW YORK—Winding up their 
New York stand, the world cham- 
pion Cardinals and the New York 
Yankees trekked westward towards 
St. Louis and Sportsman’s Park 
for the remaining contests in the 
1943 World Series. The Cards are 
riding the caboose after dropping 
two of three games played this 
week. 

Behind them was a dazed and 
bewildered Manhattan crawling 
cautiously out of the rubble and 
shock of three days and nights of 
baseball’s annual hoopla. 

*"Twas the second series of . the 
war but not much like last Octo- 
ber’s classic between the two 
teams, when DiMaggio, Moore, 
Rizzuto and other younger stars 
were still around. Many faces on 





THE SERIES AT A GLANCE 


First Game 
St. Louis 010 010 000 - 272 
New York 000 202 00x - 482 
Lanier and W. Cooper—Chandler and 
Dickey. 
Second Game 
St. Louis 001 300 000 - 47 2 
New York 000 100 002 - 360 
M. Cooper and W. Cooper—Bonham 
and Dickey. 


Third Game 
St. Louis 000 200 000 - 264 
New York 000 001 05x - 680 


Brazile and W. Cooper—Borowy and 
Dickey. 





the Yankee field were new. Old- 
timers spat through their beards 
and muttered that the brand of 
ball displayed was "sawdust filler” 
and not the real thing. But 68,000 
fans who jammed the tiered sta- 
dium Tuesday and Wednesday and 
the record-breaking crowd of 69,- 
990 that packed the grandstand 
and bieachers for the third game 
Thursday—cracking every attend- 
ance record in the series history 
—didn’t care whether they were 
watching championship ball or the 
corner-lot stuff. 

Next to war, the series was the 
front-page news of the week here 
at home and anybody who could 
get away from the job’ and lived 
within a 500-mile radius appar- 
ently had one thought. With war- 
time money burning their pockets, 
hundreds of baseball bugs who had 
never seen a big show descended 
on the town rarin’ to go. 

The storm struck Manhattan as 
early as last Saturday. By Mon- 
day hotel accommodations and 
rooms -were tougher to get than 
furloughs home from Africa, Night 
clubs, restaurants and taverns hit 


Senators Favor 
Limit On Period 
Of Oversea Duty 


Five Who Visited In 
War Zones Give 
10-Point Resume 





WASHINGTON—A recommenda- 


*relieved” after serving "a certain 
length of time” was made in a re- 
port submitted by five U.S. Sena- 
tors after a 40,000-mile tour of 
Amprican battlefronts. The con- 
clusions drawn from their tour 
were made public this week in a 
ten-point resume. None of these 
conclusions, which are expected to 
lead to lively controversy, has been 
embodied in the form of a bill. 
The five senators were Richard 
B. Russell, (D), Ga.; Henry Cabot 
Lodge, (R), Mass.; James M. Mead, 
(D), New York; A. B. Chandler, 
(D), Ky., and Ralph O. Brewster, 
(R), Me. Their report follows: 
1, Our men in all branches of 
the service are satisfied with the 
weapons and airplanes they have 
received. The food on the whole is 
as“ adequate as the tactical situa- 
tion permits. Medical care is ex- 
cellent. The high command func- 
tions effectively. Mistakes which 
probably are inevitable in a war 
of this size are not being repeated. 
We are learning fast from experi- 
ence. 
2. A great deal more ‘oil should 
be provided from deposits of the 
Middle East. Existing sources of 
crude rubber in the Orient now 
held by the United Nations could 
be increased. 
3. The mission assigned to the 
Office of War Information of con- 
ducting propaganda activities in 
friendly foreign countries raises 
many doubts. While the personnel 
is sincere and capable, this whole 
policy should be carefully exam- 
ined. 
4. The men who are bearing the 
brunt of battle do not feel that 


(Continued on Page 8) 





Committee Approves 
Increased Allotment 


—_- 


WASHINGTON — The House 
Military Affairs Committee today 
approved, in a compromise form, 
the Johnson allo.ment bill for 
servicemen’s wives with children. 
The House would give a wife with 
one child 75 dollars a month, 20 
dollars for a second child and 15 
dollars for each additional child. 
The original bill introduced in the 
Senate by Sen. Edwin C. Johnson, 
Col., called for 80 dollars per 
month for a wife with a single 
child and 20 dollars for each ad- 
ditional child. The bill now under 
consideration would not affect the 
50 dollar monthly ailotment now 





(Continued on Page 8) 


being received by a childless wife. 





German Mine Kills 
Hundreds In Naples 


NAPLES, Oct. 8— Hundreds of 
Italian civilians, including many 
women and children, were blown 
to pieces yesterday when a de- 
layed action mine planted by the 
Germans before they abandoned 
Naples exploded in the basement 
of the postoffice building. The 
explosion in the massive modern 
building constructed under the 
Fascist regime, killed practically 
every person on the ground floor 
of the postoffice as well as many 
civilians walking in the streets a 
biock away. People were also kill- 
ed in adjoining buildings. 

The mine, which contained sev- 
eral hundred tons of high explo- 
sive, went off at one of the busi- 
est times of the day, when hun- 
dreds of Neopolitans were visiting 
the postoifice building. The post- 
Office, with this tic booby 
trap in its was the only 
public building left intact by the 
Germans when they quit the city. 





It was one of the landmarks of 
modern Naples. 

The total number of dead is not 
yet known, but several Allied cor- 
respondents in Naples estimated 
that hundreds were killed in the 
blast. Some soldiers, nationality 
not specified, were included among 
the dead. British and American 
Red Cross services were on the 
scene immediately and worked at 
high pressure for several hours. 

"The most appalling aspect of 
the explosion was the number of 
children killed,” reported Noel 
Monks, London Daily Mail corre- 
spondent. "One moment they were 
playing in the street—the next 
they were mere ribbons of flesh. 
I visited the scene within a few 
minutes of the explosion and 
counted the torn bodies of 15 chil- 
dren. A woman walking around 
the corner on the Via Roma, 150 


5th Poised At Volturno 
After Capturing Capua 





The Fighting Front 
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Reds Move 





LONDON—The Russians are on 
the move again. After a week-long 
lull caused by neavy rain, the Red 
Army Thursday night crashed for- 
ward at numerous points along the 
eastern front. The Soviets ad- 
vanced in White Russia and along 
the Dnieper River, but, significant- 
ly enough, it was in the long- 
stagnant Leningrad area that they 
took their longest strides. 

The Germans appeared to have 
been caught napping, especially in 
the north, where the Red Army 
took advantage of the first break 
in the weather to take the town 
of Kirichy, 60 miles southeast of 
Leningrad, and the railway center 
of Nevel, 60 miles north of Vitebsk. 


DANGEROUS SALIENT 


Soviet armies may well be aim- 
ing now to lift the seige of Lenin- 
grad. The capture of Nevel, astride 
the trunk railway from Leningrad 
to White Russia, cuts a dangerous 
salient into the German defenses 
in the north and imperils their 
position around Leningrad. Nevel 
is the farthest point westward the 
Russians have driven in their of- 
fensive and is only 65 miles from 
the Latvian and Polish borders. 

Climactic battles appeared in the 
making along the Dnieper River as 
the week ended. For the first 
time, the Soviet High Command 
officially announced that the river 
had been crossed on the 250-mile 
front between Kiev and Dniepro- 
petrovsk. It was unofficially re- 
ported that at least three bridge- 
heads had been forced as the Red 
Army launched its autumn offen- 





Davis Describes New 
U.S. Super-Bomber 


NEW YORK—Elmer Davis, Of- 
fice of War Information director, 
disclosed yesterday that the United 
States is building a super-bomber 
which can "fly the Atlantic, bomb 
targets in Europe and _ return 
home without refueling. 
"No other nation is building 








yards from the postoffice, had her} Planes like that at the moment,” 
head blown off.” Mr. Davis stated. 


Siege Of Leningrad 


To Raise 





sive for the great German bastions 
of the Ukraine. 

One landing was made north of 
Kiev, presumably in the marshy 
country at the mouth of the Pri- 
pet River which flows into the 
Dnieper 50 miles from Kiev. An- 
other bridgehead is about the 
same distance down the river from 
Kiev, while the third is below 
Kremenchug, the city on the east 
bank of the river which the So- 
viets recaptured last week. 

Between Nevel on the north and 
Kiev in the Ukraine, the. Soviets 
were also hammering at the Ger- 
mans in White Russia. The cap- 
ture of Nevel on the northern 
extremity of White Russia opens 
the fiank of the last defense built 
by the Germans before the Polish. 
Latvian and Lithuanian borders, 
but the Soviets will probably not 
find it easy to march through this 
country. 

White Russia is a country of 


Advancing Allies 


Prepare Crossing 
Of Swollen River 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Oct.- 8—-The 5th Army 
stood today on the bank of the 
Vol.urno River, 22 miles north of 
Naples, prepared to make the dif- 
ficult crossing in the face of well- 
established German defensive po- 
sitions. 

The capture of Capua, announc- 
ed this morning, brings the forces 
under the command of Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark to an important 
road junction 17 miles inland 
from the mouth of the Volturno. 
This fairly large river, which un- 
doubtedly is swollen heavily by 
recent rains, practically curves 
around the entire town. 

Meanwhile on the eastern coast 
of Italy, the 8th Army under Gen. 
Sir Bernard Law Montgomery has 
run into severe enemy opposition 
north of Termoli—the town cap- 
tured earlier this week in a dar- 
ing amphibious operation. 

The 8h Army yesterday re- 
pulsed a series of counterattacks 
launched by a force of German 
tanks and infantry in an effort 
to regain the high ground above 
Termoli. This was the second day 
that the Briish have faced re- 
newed German opposition. It is 
now known that the Germans 
have shifted the 16th Panzer Di- 
vision from the Salerno sector into 
the path of the 8th Army ad- 
vance, although the 16th Panzers 
are probably not at full strength. 


AIR SUPPORT 


Australian Kittyhawk bombers 
played a prominent part Wednes- 
day in stopping a heavy counter- 
attack that was being prepared 
against the 8th Army. The pilots 
bombed enemy troops from 500 
feet and then went down to strafe 
Mark IV tanks, armored cars and 
motor vehicles. Bombing of Ger- 
men machine gun positions was so 
effective that in the woods near 
Termoli 30 members of the Ist 
Parachute Division came out and 
surrendered, The squadrons work 
brought quick congratulations 
from General Montgomery. 

It has now bern revealed that 
four other divisions are actively 
oppesing the Allied line stretch- 
ing from Capua down to Bene- 
vento and up north to Termoli. 
They are the Hermenn Goering 
Ponzers, the 25th Panzers, the 
298th Grenadiers and the 15th 
Penzer Grenadiers. 

More than ever this week, the 
westher was an element upon 
which the Germans could rely to 
aid their delaying actions against 
both the 5th and 8th Armies. 

Sudden storms ceme up in the 
area north of Naples where the 
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ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Oct. 8—In the longest raids 
ever made from this theater big 
bombers of the Northwest African 
Air Forces struck for the first time 
this week into Germany proper and 
at German targets in Greece, and 
then ranged far northward in Italy 
to blast at vital supply arteries 
feeding the German army on the 
Italian battlefronts. 

At the same time fighter-bombers 
pressed their successful attacks 
against enemy transport columns 
on the roads ahead of the 5th and 
8th armies, while medium bombers 
flew deeper into enemy territory 
to deliver blow after blow at vital 
road junctions and bridges. 

The threat of aerial bombing on 
Germany from the south became a 
reality when B-24 Liberators and 
B-17 Flying Fortresses flew the 





1,800 mile haul into southern Ger- 





NAAF Ranges Far; 
Blasts Foe’'s Lines 


many ard Austria to smash at 
targets near Munich and Wiener 
Neustad. In Austria the Liberators 
caused considerable damage to a 
Messerscl.mitt assembly plant, rail- 
way facilities and storage areas. 
Clouds prevented observation of the 
Fortress’ bombing resuis-= at 
Munich. 

Airfields in Greece were raided 
by Africa-based B-24s and Italy- 
based B-25 Mitchells. The Liber- 
ators bombed Menidi Airdrome, 
just north of Athens, and the B-25s 
hit the field at Argos, in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Heavy damage to hang- 
ars and planes on the ground was 
reported at both places. > 

Later in the week other Libera- 
tors bombed the Eleusis Airdrome 
near Athens and P-38 Lightnings 
strafed parked aircraft on the 
field at Araxos, in the northwest 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Things Tougher, 
Tojo Tells Japs 


AFL Convention Hits 
High Cost Of Living 








After Bad Week 


} 

ALLIED SOUTH PACIFIC} 
Hi: ALQUARTERS—The Japs have 
had another bad week. In New | 
Guinea, on Wake Island, in Indo- | 
China, and in China, Allied ground, | 
air and naval forces in turn had 
their day against the Nipponese. | 
Premier Hideki Tojo has again 
warned the homeland that the Al- | 
lied offensive “has gained in in-| 
tensity” in its assaults on the out- 
posts of the empire of the Rising | 


Sun. 
In New Guinea, Australian 
ground troops pushing inland 


toward Madang on the northeast- 
ern coast were fewer than 50 miles | 
away from that Japanese base | 
which, together with Wewsuk fur-| 
ther to the north, is the only re-| 
maining enemy stronghold on the | 
island, Stiffer resistance than was 
encountered at either Salamaua or | 
Lae, both now in Allied hands, is | 
expected before Madang falls. 

In Indo-China and in the central | 
So.cmons, Allied airmen struck out 
in force this week. More than 60 
tons of bombs, one of the heaviest | 
loads yet loosed in the Far Eastera 
war, fell on Haiphong in indo- 
China. During the same raid, Allied 
fighters supporced the bombers by 
shooting down 30 Jap fighters and | 
damaging 19 others. In the Solo- 
mons, as the Japs attempted to 
evacuate from Kolombangara 
Isiand, which has been at the 
mercy of Allied bombers based on 
nearby New Georgia, Allied aircraft 
joined with surtace craft to sink 
more than 20 troop-crowded barges 
heading toward Bougainville Island 
to the ncrth. 

At Wake Island, which US. 
Marines defended so gallantly in 
1941, the U.S. Navy this week as- 
saulted Jap garrisons and instal- 
lations Loth with big guns and 
with cairier-borne planes. The 
heavy task force went into action 
just one day afier an important 
conference was held at Pear] Har- 
bor among Admiral Ernest J. King. 
Commander in Chief of the U.S. 
fleet; Admirai Chester Nimitz, 
Commander in Chief of the Pacific 
ftieet; and Admira] William ‘Bull” 
Halsey, Commander of U.S. naval 
forces in the south Pacific. 

In China, the ground forces of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
bore the brunt of a new blow by 
40,009 Jap troops in a new Nip- 
ponese offensive aimed at prevent- 
ing the United States from estab- 
lishing submarine and bomber 
bases on China’s southeastern 
coast. The Chinese, according to 
late dispatches, have haitved, at 
least temporarijy, the new enemy 
push. 


Stassen Tosses Hat . 
Into Republican Race 





LINCOLN, Neb.—Harold E. Stas- 
sen, former governor of Minnesota 
and now a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy, will enter the Ne- 
braska presidentia preference pri- 
mary on the Republican ticket 
next year, the Associated Press re- 
ported this week. : 








Auto Workers Urge 
Fourth Term For FDR 


BUFFALO—Fourth-term sup- 
port of Presiden. Roosevelt was 
voted by the United Au.omo- 
bile Workers of the CIO at their 
&th ennual conveniion, if the 
President "would take an ag- 
gressive position againsi the foes 
of the New Deal of progress and 
labor, within the Democratic 
Party as well as outside it.” The 
indorsement was coupled wiih a 
plecge to support the President 
and all "true progressives in an 
effort to achieve sound and 
prcgressive steps.” 

CIO President Phillip Murray, 
in an address to the convention, 
charged thai labor has not been 
given a square deal. He de- 
manded that Congress repeal 
the Smith-Connally anti-strike 
law and take steps to "'stabilize” 
the cost of living. The union 
president accused Congress of 
passing tax legislation, "which, 
in my opinion, is discrimina- 
tory.” 








Mountbatten In India 
For Military Talks 


— 


NEW DELHI — Lord Louis 
Mounibatten, the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Southeast Asia, has 
arrived in India, where he will 
confer with General Sir Claude 
J. Auchinleck, commander in chief 
of the British ferces in the India 
area. From India Lord Mountbat- 
ten will proceed to Chungking for 
iurther conferences. 

The establishment of the South- 
east Asia Command under Lord 
Mountbatten was announced on 
Aug. 25 at the Quebec conference 
between President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 
Commando leader and cousin of 
King George VI, Lord Mountbatten 
is the first British officer placed 
in supreme command of Allied 
forces in an entire theater of the 
war. 


‘FDR Says Italians 


Are 'On Road Back’ 


WASHINGTON — President 
Roosevelt yesi\erday declared that 
"the Lialian people are starting 
to win back for themselves an 
honorable place in the family of 
nations,” in proclaiming Oct. 12 
Columbus Day. 

The Chief Executive called on 
school and church officials to con- 
duc ceremonies "expressive of the 
public sen.iment on the annivers- 
ary of the discovery of America.” 

"We who are determined to seek 
and to find highways to a new 
world of peace and cooperation” 
he said, "may take inspiration 
from the faith and courage of 
Christopher Columbus, who sailec 
across an uncharted sea and found 
a western continent and a new 
world.” 





BOSTON—Promises to fight in- 

flation. pleas for expanded social 
| security and a tacks on receni 
i Congressional labor legislation 
| marked the 63rd annual ccnven- 
tion of the American Federation 
of Labor this week. 

The 600 delegates, representing 
nearly 6,000,000 members, cheered 
a message from President Roose- 
velt, saying: "We anticipate a 
g£00d deal of success in the roll- 
back of prices which will stabil- 
,ize and reduce the cost of living 
in essentials.” 

William Green, AFL president, 
replied that the AFL would fully 
suppert the President’s new drive 
on inflation, but charged that 
Federal officials in charge of price 
pdministration had bungled their 
job. 

Mr. Green asked Congress to 
pass lezisiction broadering the so- 
cial security sys‘em. His plea fol- 
lowed a speech by Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins before the 
convention in which she ureed ex- 
panction of the svstem as "a bul- 
wark aveinst individual want anc 
a prevenrts‘ive against community 
depression.” 

Secre‘arv Perkins said labor's 
war record was good but adden: 
"Tet me make this-perfectly plain. 
When men are fightine. suffering, 
and dvinge that we may have peace 
and well-being, and when there 
| exists, as at present, fair and 
proner machinery for set’ Jement 
of fisputes, no.strike is justified.’ 

The conventicn enfred on 2 
fightine note as Josenh Padwav. 
general cownsel of the AFL, charg- 
ed that "Fascism has come t- 
America” with the passace of anti- 
labor laws in 12 states in the nast 
year, Assailine the Smith-Con- 
nallv enti-strike act. Mr. Padwayv 
asserted there was "a great hue 
end crv” even by business to re- 
nel the law because, he said. 
business hes fern? **-* ** faments 
ether then prevents strikes. 








Wallace Visions 
Century Of Gain 





5TH AT VOLTURNO 


(Continued from Page 1) 





After The War 


WASHINGTON — The "century 
of the common man” will begin as 
soon as the war is won, Vice Pres- 
ident Henry A. Wallace said on 
his 55th birthday this week. All 
will have food, a job, a decent 
standard of living and the free- 
dom of fear of future war which 
"has so long been desired,” he 
said. 

To take care of some of the 
country’s surplus production ca- 
pacity and engineering ability, Mr. 
Wallace suggested self-liquidating 
public works in various parts of 
the globe. He added, however, that 
95 percent of our resources and 
skills will be needed \to give our 
own proper food and hous- 
ing, educational facilities and 
modern transportation. 

"We've just started making the 
United States a fime place to live 
in,” the Vice President declared 
enthusiastically. "Full employment 
in the United States can do an 
awful lot to promote world wide 
prosperity.” 


Price Ceiling Makes 
All Porkers Equal 


CHICAGO—Haggling is a thing 
of the past in the hog market. 
Since Office of Price Administra- 
tion regulaticns went into effect, 
any hog, good or bad or indiffer- 
ent, which can squeal, is sold at 
14 dollars and 75 cents a hundred 
pounds. Light hogs and heavy 
sows which usually sold at a dis- 
count, this week commanded the 
same price as "fancy butchery,” 
and only the buyers who arrive 
early at the market can get any- 
where near the number of hogs 
they would like. 
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If it’s American citizenship you 
need to give you a full of 
stock in Old Glory, drop in on Dr. 
Henry B. Hazard when he reaches 
your neck of the African woods. 
Dr. Hazard is the official repre- 
sentative of the US. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service 
and is now in North Africa to 
help non-citizens in the armed 
forces become citizens if they so 
desire. 

Dr. Hazard has been given the 
authority to cut the red tape down 
io a minimum. In fact, here's all 
you have to do: outline your 
personal history to your personnel 
clerk or commanding officer; ob- 
tain your CO's certificate to 
your honorable service and char- 


acter; Rave the documens wit- 
nessed; fill out a_ petition for 
citizenship; take the oath of al- 


legiance te:fore Dr. Hazard und 
you're a citizen of the USA. 
Here are some of the hurdles 





Dr. Hazard’s service eliminates: 


Citizenship Bargain 
For The Armed Forces 








no races barred; first papers not 
needed; no period of residence 
required; appearance before any 
court unnecessary; no fees and no 
educational requirements. Waivers 
apply only to the armed forces. 


Back in the States, Dr. Hazard 
is one of five members on the 
staff of the Commissioner of Im- 
migration, and is responsible for 
supplying schools with itmforma- 
tion about naturalization re- 
quirements. His overseas trip has 
so far resulted in the following 
score of naturalized servicemen: 
17 aboard a ship bound for Ice- 
land, 275 in Iceland, 244 in the 


sloshed approximately 
to its present position 
through a flooded countryside. 
Temporary by-passes thrown over 
demolished roads and bridges were 
washed away, greatly slowing up 
the movement of armored vehicles 
and ammunition carriers. 


From now on the weather is 
expecied to play an _ increasing 
part in limiting the close coopera- 
tion between the Tactical Air 
Force and the ground troops in 
the immediate battle areas. 
Storms and large cloud formations 
are likely to curtail the oppor- 
tunities for bombing and strafing 
previously selected targets. 


RESISTANCE EXPECTED 


Since there was no indication 
that the Germans had withdrawn 
from their prepared positions 
north of the Volturno, it can be 
expected that the enemy will 
utilize this natural line of defense 
with greater vigor than ever. All 
bridges across the Volturno Riv- 
er it is believed, have been de- 
stroyed. German Pioneers have 
maintained pontoon bridges un- 
der severe aerial and artillery 
bombardment in order to keep the 
way open for their retreating ele- 
ments. Our combat engineers, who 
have done magnificent work in 
this campaign, now face their 
sternest operes nal test. 


One encouraging note this week 


Sth Army 
2 id 


for the 5th Army forces probing 


the German defenses along the 
Volturno River line was the news 
that the shattered port of Naples 
can be reopened to Allied ship- 
ping much sooner than was ex- 
pected at first. 

IMPORTANT FACTOR 

The strategic value of Naples, 
temporarily almost nullified by 
Allied bombing and the system- 
atic destruction by the Germans 
of the city’s vital services, should 
before long become an important 
fac‘or in the 5th Army’s drive on 
Rome. 

It should be remembered that 
the 5th Army has been forced to 
maintain its life-line of supplies 
over the sandy b.aches of Salerno 
Pay for a month. That the ammu- 
nition, food and supplies has been 
landed on beaches and moved 
from there in a steady stream to 
the slowly expanding front has 
been one of the great but unpub- 
} a feats of the campaign to 

e. 


As the week ended, the distance 
to Rome was decreasing. The Sih 
Army is now approximately 110 
miles south of the city on the 
west coast and the 8th Army on 
the Acriatic coast is approximately 
170 miles away. 





NAAF FLIES FAR 
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Bvitish Isles, and at least 535 in 
North Africa, The most dramatic 
naturalization ceremony he _ re- 
calls was the day be gave the 
wath of allegiance to a group of 
soldiers in a Nissen hut, while 
outside an Icelandic blizzard 
hewled i's approval. 

PVT. ROBERT MEYER, JR. 
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“THE PROPOSITION” 








tip of the Peloponnesus. The B-24s 
shot down six of the 35 enemy 
aircraft which attacked the target. 


Fiying Fortresses took a left- 
handed swipe at the Germans in 
the Balkans when they bombed the 
railroad yards at Mestre, rail center 
for Venice, and the junction of 
railway lines leading from Italy 
into the Balkans. Cutting the rail 
line at Mestre would greatly reduee 
the shipment of supplies to Ger- 
man troops in the Balkans as well 
as the supply of vital Rumanian 
oil] and Silesian coal for German 
troops in Italy. Bologna. north Ital- 
ian rail :upply funnel for German 
troops in lower Italy, was also hit 
hard by the Fortresses. Fortress 
gunners shot down 13 of the at- 
vacking Nazi fighters. 


ENEMY HURT 

Fighter-bombers launched attacks 
felt immediately by the enemy on 
the battie fielcés by shooting up 
Nazi transport supply columns im- 
mediately behind the fighting lines. 
More than 300 vehicles were de- 
stroyed and many more damaged. 


The bridges and highwavs over 
which the enemy supplies move to 
the fron: were bombed repeatedly 
by B-25 Mitchells and B-26 Mar- 
auders by day and by RAF and 
RCAF Wellingtons by night. Prin- 
cipal targets, all a short distance 
above Naples, were Formia, Mig- 
nano and Isernia. 


The number of abandoned ene- 
my aircraft taken by the Allies in 
Italy reached 692 when 190 aban- 
doned planes were found en the 
Capodichino and Pomigliano fields 
just north of Naples. The day be- 
fore, 125 wrecked planes were 
counted on six of the 13 fields in 
the recently taken Foggia system 
ef airdromes in southeastern Italy. 

A total of 45 enemy aircraft 
were shot down the 














week and 31 NAAF planes were 
missing 
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The Shell Of Romance Remains 
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troops entered last week was not 


the romantic Naples known to countless American and British tour- 


ists for decades past. The famous 


funicular no longer took sightseers 


up the slopes of Vesuvius to look down upon the huge crater. On 
the spectacular Amalfi Drive, which winds through Sorrento south 
of the city, there was only military traffic. Pleasure boats no longer 
sailed from the city’s docks loaded with honeymooners bound for the 
Isle of Capri. The outdoor waterfront cafes below the wharves had 
been blasted out of existence and last week no troubadours were 
around to burst into love songs, not even for a price. 


In truth the great city of Naples had not only been blasted from 


the air by Allied bombers but it 


had been ruthlessly, methodically 


sacked by the retreating Germans. Scarcely a vehicle remained in 


the entire city; hardly a factory was iniact; 


electricity, gas were 


non-existent; the city’s water supply system had been almost ruined: 
not only had docks, wharves, quays, railroad stations been blown 
up, but hotels, government buildings, even apartment houses ha+ 
been left gutted. Naples had, indeed, paid the price of war and 


fascism. 





(Drawn by Sgt. Edward Vebell from a NAAF Photo) 





THE GOOD EARTH 


Chinese F ight Whole Month 
On Yank’'s Daily Meat Ration 





“A Chinese soldier eats less meat 
in six months than an American 
soldier eats in a single day.” 

Norman Soong said that sadly, 
not bitterly. Born in Honolulu, 
educated in China, American citi- 
zen Soong knows what he’s talk- 
img about. For more than six years 
now, until he left Chunking two 
weeks ago, Soong’s personal his- 
tory of tight squeezes and narrow 
escapes has been threaded with 
the war in China. Soong. unre- 
lated to the famous Soong sisters 
(Madames Chiang-Kai-Shek and 
Sun Yat Sen) is now in this war 
theater, the only Chinese corre- 
spondent accredited to the 

Seong had his elosest call on 
Dec. 12, 1937. The Japs were 
marching into Nanking then and 
ali the correspondents, including 
Soong (then with the New York 
Times) boarded the American 
gurboat in the harbor, the now- 
famous Panay. After the Japs 
took Nanking, they made the sad 
mistake of divebombing the 
Panay, which gave Soong a swell 
story and gave the Japs a bad 
headache. They weren’t ready for 
war with the United States yet— 
it was still four years before Pearl 
Harbor. 


Understandable 

"T’'ve met so many people,” said 
Soong, "who just can’t seem to 
understand why there’s a stale- 
mate in China, why the superior- 
mumbered Chinese troops don't 
sweep the Japs to the sea. They 
don’t seem to realize that you 
can’t knock out new tanks and 
heavy artillery with worn-out 
rifles and machine guns. When 
you have nothing you can’t knock 
out an enemy who has every- 
thing.” 

Soong was quiet for a time and 
then went on: 

"The Chinese soldier has been 
alone for too long, with too little. 
He’s always short of ammunition; 
his clothes are tattered; his food 
ration was meant for small birds, 
not fighting men. And now, to top 
everything, his last road-link to 
the outside world has been cut off 
—every ounce of supply now must 
come by air.” 

The fast-growing air transport 
service from India is the biggest 
bright spot in the otherwise 
gloomy Chinese picture. Ferrying 


US.) 


By S-Sgt. RALPH G. MARTIN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


est. most dangerous flying coun- 
try in the world, these big planes 
carry everything from jeeps to 
vitamins. 


P.40s Arrive 


But transports aren't the only 
planes coming in. Fast all-purpose 
P-40s and medium and heavy 
American bombers have been rap- 
idly filling up the long-empty 
Chinese airdromes. (The tiny Chi- 
nese air force was completely 
smashed by the Japs in the first 
few months of the war, more 
than six years ago.) 

"Up to recently, everytime the 
Chinese soldier saw a plane, he 
|knew it was an enemy plane,” 
| said Soong. "Now he looks up and 
cheers. American fighter-bombers 
are not only blasting the hell out 
of Jap-held docks and shipping, 
but for the first time, our planes 
are being used in close support of 
Chinese infantry. The morale ef- 
fect is terrific.” 

It doesn’t only add up in mor- 
ale; it adds up in dead Jap pilots. 
in burning Jap planes. During the 
past year, Maj. Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault’s 14th Air Force has main- 
tained a constant ratio of ten Jap 
planes shot down for every Amer- 
ican plane. The Japs have made 
things much easier by sending 
ever their youngest, greenest pi- 
lots, using China as an advanced 
training ground. "Only hitch is,” 
smiled Soong, "Chennault’s boys 
cut their training short.” 


Few Bombs 
That’s the big reason that Japs 
have been so searce in the air over 


ed city in the world, Chunking 
has been rebuilding rapidly, and 
there have been very few Jap 
bombs pockmarking it recently 

The Chinese air raid signal sys- 
tem is probably the fimest in the 
world. Chinese headquarters knows 
just how many planes left what 
Jap airfield at what time headed 
in what direction—all within ten 
minutes after their takeoff. 

7 are more than 700.000 
Chinese troops operating in Jap- 
anese-held China, working hand- 
in-hand with our undergound set- 
up,” explained Soong. 

"When the Japs say that they 
now occupy one-fifth of China, all 
they mean is that they hold a 








back and ‘orth on this three-and- 
a-half hour trip over the rough- 





series of strongpoints in that area. 
These Chinese guerillas have been 


raiding and destroying and smash- 
ing all kinds of Jap installations,” 
said Soong. 

Usual Chinese guerrilla tactic is 
to bait a Jap force into some 
valley flanked by hills where the 
Japs can’t use their artillery and 
tanks, and then the _ guerillas 
stream down from all the sur- 
rounding hills and completely 
swamp and annihilate them. 

But this quick-thrusting fight- 
ing is still defensive warfare. 'The 
Chinese can't think in terms of a 
large-scale offensive until they 
hack out a new Burma road or 
recapture the old one. When they 
get adequate supplies, the Chinese 
will show you how quickly they 
can sweep the Japs to the sea.” 
And then Soong added quietly, 
"And it can’t be too soon.” 


‘Isolation Press 
Hit In Moscow 


MOSCOW —A section of the 
American press Was denounced 
today by the Soviet publication, 
War and the Working Class, on 
the grounds that it had recently 
intensified an anti-Soviet cam- 
paign in an effort to undermine 
Soviet-American relations and 
jeopardize the common war effort 
of the United Nations. 

The Seviet publication is con- 
sidered the semi-official organ of 
the Soviet government on foreign 


Pree China. Once the most-bomb- |} polic 


¥. 

The dispatch specifically named 
newspapers published by William 
Randolph Hearst. Joseph M. Pat- 
terson (New York Daily News), 
Col. Robert M. McCormick (Chi- 
cago Tribune) and Rey Howard 
(New York World Telezram and 
other Scripps-Howard papers) 
as among those "representing re- 
actionary, defeatist and isolation- 


list circles whose anti-Soviet cam- 


paien is designed to throw sus- 
picion on Soviet foreign policy.” 

The trade union review said 
that these newspapers were at 
sharp variance with the views of 
the American peonvle and contra- 
dict the general line of American 
foreien policy, “which stands for 
strengthening collaboration with 
the Soviet Union.” 


Data On Corsica 
Bared By French 
As Fighting Ends 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Oct. 8—Following the an- 
nouncement of the liberation of 





Corsica by French forces this 
week, a number of hitherto un- 
recorded details of the 20-day 


campaign against German occupa- 
tion troops were disclosed this 
week. 

The German forces which ¢e- 
treated northward into Corsica 
from Sardinia numbered 15,000 
men well-equipped with arms and 
armor. They were first opposed by 
12,000 poorly equipped Corsican 
patriots who fought with daggers, 
hunting rifles and some modern 
armament which had been smug- 
gled to them by submarine and 
parachute. 

French regular troops and Mor- 
rocan Goums from North Africa 
were landed by night at the south- 
western port of Ajaccio, bringing 
with them a squadron of light 
tanks which rolled off the landing 
piers directly into battle. The 
troops and their supplies were 
transported on the French cruisers 
Montcalm and Jeanne d'‘Arc, the 
destroyers Terrible and Fantasque 
and the submarines Casablanca, 
Arethuse and Perle. 


At the outset of the campaign 
some 60,000 Italians held the cen- 
ter of Corsica on a line running 
from St. Florent in the north to 
Olmetro in the south. The Italians, 
it was said, did not offer much re- 
sistance. 

The Germans held open a line 
of communications between Boni- 
faccio to the south and Bastia in 
the north and thus during most 
of the battle for Corsica were able 
to evacuate troops along the east 
coast as they retired northwards. 

In the very first days of the 
fighting, before French regulars 
had arrived, patriot troops drove 
the Germans from their northern 
evacuation city of Bastia and left 
nearly a thousand German dead 
lying in the streets. The Germans 
came back with tanks and aircraft 
to retake the city and heid it un- 
til Morrocan Goums marched into 
the streets the day before the 
island campaign ended. 

By Sept. 25 three-quarters of 
Corsica had been freed from the 
Germans and from Sept. 26 on, 
all the French forces were con- 
centrated on the Bastia area. 
which was hammered by artillery 





from the high ridge to the west 
ef the city. 


Policy Parley 
Of Allied Chiefs 
Nearer Reality 


Foreign Secretaries 
Of Three Powers 
To Pave Way 


WASHINGTON—The long-talked 
of conference among the three 
most powerful leaders of the 
United Nations—President Frank- 
lin ©. Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and Marshal 
Joseph Stalin—this week seemed 
nearer reality than ever before. 
Hopes for the conference, which 
some observers deem essential to 
postwar world stability, rose with 
the announcement that a meeting 
of the foreign secretaries of the 
United States, Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union would take place 
shortly in Moscow. 

The meeting of the foreign sec- 
retaries is itself unprecedented, 
but in the popular view the meet- 
ing will be important mainly be- 
cause Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden and Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs Vyacheslav M. Molotov are 
expected to lay the groundwork for 
@ Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin con- 





_| ference. 


Prime Minister Churchill has 
journeyed to Moscow to see Mar- 
shal Sialin, and Mr. Churchill and 
President Roosevelt have met in 
the North Atlantic, in Casablanca 
and in Washington. Never, how- 
ever, have the President of the 
United States and the Premier of 
the Soviet Soei.tist Republic met 
face to face. 

Some observers thought 
likely that Marshal S:alin would 
meet President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill anywhere 
save Moscow as long as German 
troops remained on Russian soil. 
But guesses at the scene of the 
conference seemed premature, in- 
asmuch as it has not yet been of- 
ficially acknowledged that a 
meeting is in the making. 

Since the war Anglo-American 
relations have grown sieadily closer, 
but the relations of London and 
Washington with Moscow have, at 
times, been cloudy. The Russians, 
for example, have frequently made 
public demands for a _ western 
European front against the Ger- 
mans and have criticized the Al- 
lies on other counts. 

Recently, however, there have 
been signs that the three strongest 
of the United Nations were seek- 
ing to overcome permanent bar- 
riers to friendship. A Mediterran- 
ean Commission with British, 
American, French and Russian 
members has been formed to deal 
with problems arising out of the 
liberation of European countries. 
This, together with the forthcom- 
ing meeting of the foreign secre- 
taries, is perhaps the best sign 
that the Allies and Russia hope to 
settle any differences which might 
trouble the postwar world. 


it un- 


Nazis Plan To Move 
Pope For ‘Security’ 


LONDON—The Germans plan to 
remove the Pope to a town in 
north Italy "offering greater se- 
curity,’ should Rome fall in danger 
of capture by the Allies, a Reuters 
correspondent reported yesterday 
from Zurich, Switzerland, on the 
basis of diplomatic reports leaking 
out of the German-held territory. 
The Germans were reported to 
have stated openly that they have 
now assumed the protection of the 
Holy Father and "cannot allow” 
him to risk his life, since street 
fighting “is bound to occur in 
Rome.” German _ representatives 
have had a private audience with 
the Pope, who took a completely 
aloof attitude, it was said. The 
Pope, according to reports, inform- 
ed the Germans that he did not 
declare himself their prisoner to 
prevent bloodshed. 


London Attacked 
By 16 Nazi Planes 


LONDON — A relatively small 
force of German raiders bombed 
London Thursday night and: sev- 
eral persons were killed when one 
bomb smashed four houses in @ 
concentrated building area. 

About 16 of the bombers crossed 
the southeast coast of England, 
but at least three were shot down 
by the intense flak barrage thrown 
up around London. An estimated 











36 tons of bombs was dropped. 
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PRO AND CON 


Dear Editor: 
I have read with interest both 


Capt. Cassity’s and Sgt. Teitel- 
baum’s letters in the Stars and 
Stripes ot Sept. 18 and 25 re- 
spectively. 

In effect, Capt. Cassity proposed 
to hold all our pay, with the ex- 
ception of seven dollars, until we 
were back in the States. Had this 
propositicn been adopted at the 
beginning of the campaign, our 
dollars would still be worth some- 
thing. 

Coming over late, I was im- 
pressed by stories of how cheap 
everything had been when the 
invasion began. However, in a few 
months ratters changed. 


Sicily was a different story 
When conditious began to return 
to normal, soidiers (officers as 
well as enlisted men) began to 
flourish greenhbacks. Immediately, 
prices soured. When the Sicilian 
editions of your paper appeared, 
AMGOT informed the soldiers 
through lists ef prices by which 
to judge 9 purciiase. You can guess 
the result: We still flasned our 
money and prices continued to ad- 
vance, but nov like the criginal! 
spurt. 

In the light of various ex- 
periences, one can easily see the 
merit of Capt. Cassity’s suggestion, 
had it been applied to this Theater 
from the start. On the other hand. 
Sgt. Teitelbaum’s outcry is under- 
standable. If this proposal were 
adopted now, it would be a burden 
on our soldiers and adversely af- 
fect their morale. 

The situation in North Africa 
is deplorable, but not hopeless. 
Under the plan, I suggest, every 
soldier here or arriving in the 
theater would be indoctrinated as 
to the value of the money 1n this 
theater. Second, by direction of 
the military authorities, a price 
list of services and articles, cover- 
ing everything, would be issued to 
both officer and enlisted man. 
With such a list and only seven 
dollars or ten dollars a month to 
— per man, prices would come 





dow 
~ Pitot Officer C. E. Townsend 


APPEAL 


Dear Editor: 

We deplore the fact that not 
enough reading matter is made 
available to the members of the 
armed forces overseas. At no 
time since my landing in Africa 
last November through the Tu- 
nisian Campaign, have I _ seen 
books, or any form of literature 
forwarded to my own organiza- 
tion. 

Not Ieng ago, a high ranking 
member of the War Department 
made a statement to the effect 
that our boys possessed a higher 
degree of literacy than any other 
nation. We were the "readingist” 
bunch of boys that he had ever 
seen. He must have arrived at 
this conclusion after seeing boys 
comfortably reading magazines 
and books in those luxurious and 
spacious places common to camps, 
posts, and stations in the States 

that is, recreation centers. 

Must we, in the field, be for- 
gotten? I won’t go into detail. The 
need for r@xre Omnibooks, digests 
of good” reading, novels of char- 
acter are sorely needed. 

—S-Sgt. Haig R. Harotunian 


"Mail Call” will gladly forward 
to Sgt. Harotunian any book or 
magazine you wish to pass on to 
an advanced forward area.—Editor. 





ITALIAN WORDS 


Dear Editor: 

We have’ been discussing a 
topic and wish you would settle it 
for us. Do all Italian words end 
in the letters a, e, i, 0, u? 

If you know of any Italian 
words which do not end with any 
of these letters, please let me 
know. 
” —Pvt. Joseph Damario 

Nearly all Italian words end in 
vowels. When a word ends in a 
consonant, the last letter is drop- 
ped for euphony. Foreign words 
such as film, revolver, gas and 
sport, when taken into the Italian 
language, keep their original spell- 
ing.—Editor. 





Puptent Poets 





ON LEAVE 


The Sergeant says: "Be spick and 
span.” 

He lives by the regulations. 

But that’s before 

He goes to war 

And realiy earns his rations. 

A battle‘ield has no dress parades, 

No tailor shops beside it. 

Who cares if a shirt 

Be still with dirt 

When a stout heart beats inside 
it 


And when brave men fight day 
and night 

For liberiy’s last haven, 

A man can die 

Without a tie, 

Unbuttoned and unshaven. 

Yes, a lad might be a hero 

Though his conduct erred a trifle. 

He might even salute 

Like a dumb galoot 

And stili be good with a rifle. 
—Pic. Paul A. Cormeck 





LITTLE THINGS 


DE PROFUNDIS 


There is no promotion 

On this side of the ocean 

For men of the Medical Corps: 

Though trained for my mission 

With hopeful ambition 

Stripeless I'll stay through the 
war. 


My hometown “Gazette” 

Lists friends as they get 

Promotions and honors galore: 

But, as private I'll toil 

On African soil 

And make my grade after the war. 
—Actg. Pfc. Saul Finkelman 


LIKE US 
Like us, he watched the kneeling 
world 
From his pulpit high above; 
Met the sky, kissed the sun, 
Found a different kind of love; 
Like us, he smiled and sighed 
with stars, 
Saw beauty never failing; 
And possibly for him there was 
Sweet sadness over all prevailing: 


You're quite * painter, darling, Polight. has imade the glorious 
“ ee outdo 2 yeneeitt~thie ag clouds of hope and 
ms *plmmurst — Te, Neseme the altar of heaven 
And "lve your lovely head upon by ioe tribute, an unselfish 
youre’ canning peaches” — “six-|—Pilot Officer C. Meridith, RCAF 


teen lovely jars.” 
I shall not fear the aftermath of 


wars, 
—Pfc. Sammy Mysels 





(Shortly before his death, over 
enemy territory, PO Meridith wrote 
"LIKE US” as an epitaph for a fel- 







OF All Things 
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Forecast, Words 
And Music And 
Gertie Again 
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Forecast 

Our attention has been drawn 
to Edgar C. Thrupp, an _  earth- 
quake predicior of Vancouver, B. 
C. We've never heard of him be- 
fore, although a news note we've 
just received from the States sa‘ 
that he’s been receiving "consid- 
erable attention” of late. Mr. 
Thrupp predicts that a 30-day 
period beginning last Wednesday 
contains a "continuous risk” of 
earthquakes. He doesn’t say where 
these earthquakes will occur. 

We've heard nothing more about 
this matter, although all week 
we've been going to sleep half ex- 
pecting to be wakened by a ter- 
rific rending of earth. Accord- 
ing to our World Almanac, earth- 
quakes have taken place over half 
the earth and might conceivably 
turn up anywhere. So far as we 
can ascertain, Germany has had 
ro earthquakes in modern times 
and Japan has had plenty. With- 
out mentioning names, we can 
think of a counvle of places for Mr. 
Thrupp’s earthquakes, 


Words and Music 


Miss Mabel Keefer, 20 Grove 
S.reet, Ams.erdam, N. Y., makes 
musical settings for poems. 
Last month Miss Keefer read 
an article by Demaree Bess 
in the Saturday Evening Post dis- 
cussing, among other things, the 
Puptent Poets department of this 
newspaper. Her interest inflamed, 
Miss Keefer has written to us in- 
viting soldier poets in this thea- 
ter of operations to send poems 
to her. She will set them to mu- 
sic free of charge, she says, pro- 
vided that "they would make « 
good song.” What will happen to 
your poem and the Keefer song 
from that point on, we do not 
know, but merely pass it on foi 
your information. 

The point made by Mr. Bess in 
his article was that The Stars 
and .Stripes receives many more 
pees than it can possibly pub- 
ish, which is as true now as it 
was when he wrote his article, i 
not more so, according to our 
poetry editor. The poetry editor 
says that practically everybody in 
Africa, Sicily and Italy has been 
writing poems, that he’s kept so 
busy reading poems he hasn’t had 
time to write any himself. 


Gertie Again 

When you come to poems, rea- 
son often climbs out the window 
as confusion walks in through the 
door. Consider Dirty Gertie from 
Bizerte, a poem written by Lt 
William L. Russell when he was 
a private at Camp Lee, Va., and 
reprinted in this newspaper after 
it originally appeared in Yank, 
the Army Weekly.~ During _ the 
week we ran Dirty Gertie, whom 
we liked at first sight, poems 
from our contributors had strange 
ly dropped off. It was early ii 
our publication history, when 
anything could and usually did 
happen. 

Gertie attracted attention from 
the s‘art. Soldiers sent the clip- 
ping home in their letters, cor- 
respondents in this theater men- 
tioned Gertie in their copy and 
poet contributors, suddenly in- 
creasing their output, sent ir 
parodies such as Lena the Queen 
of Messina, Carlotta from Licste 
Fanny from Tranani and Stella 
the Belle of Fedala. 

About this time someone hack 
in the States got the idea that 
Gertie was a song which, they 
said, was prac‘ically number one 
on the African hit parade and 
cucht to be sent to the States at 
ence. Cnly trouble in this side of 
the Atlantic was that no one had 
ever heard the music to. Gertie 
for the simple reason that there 
wasn’t eny. The Stars and Strines 
anpealed for a sonvwriter to toke 
the problem in, hand and Set 
Paul Reif came through about ¢ 
week later. 

Last month Lt. Russell heard 
the music to his poem for the 
first. time. By acreement with Set. 
Reif, he is now makine arrange- 
ments for Gertie’s publication 
Tin Pan Alley. however, must 
have become finicky at the last 
moment and recuired Lt. Williams 
to write a scrubbed-up version 0* 
Dirty Gertie which goes, much 
to our regret, like this: 

Dirty Gertie from Bizerte 

Wears embroidery on her skirtie; 

Wears a veil and pop’s ye, 

Smells on bleh of of "Fleur de Flirte.” 

None of the in Bizerte 

Know why on an cau Gert dirty; 


She’s most refined and 





low flier killed in action). 


Prink a toast te heh 
only thirty! 
—M. L. 


Only First Down 
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Admiral Cunningham 
Trades Deck For Desk 





A salty sailorman will exchange 
the heaving bridge of a ship for 
a desk when Admira] Sir Andrew 
Browne Cunningham, Commander 
in Chief of the Allied Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, assumes his post as 
First Sea Lord of the British Ad- 
miralty. Sir Andrew’s appointment 
as First Sea Lord’ was announced 
this week following the resignation, 
for reason of health, of Admiral 
Sir Dudley Pound. 

The post is the highest that can 
be conferred upon a_ professional 
officer of the British Navy and 
corresponds to that held by Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King of the United 
States Navy. Despite this crowning 
honor, those who have tollowed 
Admiral Cunningham’s career feel 
that he will leave his heart behind 
him with the shps in which he has 
served so long. In fact, it is recall- 
ed, that Admiral Cunningham’s 
saltiness of phrase usually has in- 
creased in direct ratio to his infre- 
quent sojourns ashore. He is known 
throughcut the British Navy for 
his ability to send brusque and 
sometimes ribald signals to a 
shore-bound Admiralty, and there 
is some speculation as to the tenor 
of his remarks when he delivers 
them in person from the Desk of 
the First Sea Lord. 


Destroyer Man 

The major, portion of Admiral 
Cunningham's service has been 
with destroyers, and at heart he 
still is a destroyer man. 

Admiral Cunningham was born 
in Dublin, Jan. 7, 1883. His father 
was Professor D. J. Cunningham, 
of Dublin and Edinburgh, and the 
future First Sea Lord received his 
early education at the Edinburgh 
Academy and Stubbington House, 
Fareham. At the age of 14, young 
Cunningham began his Naval 
career aboard the training ship, 
HMS Britannia. The following year 
he was posted to his first ship. 
HMS Doris. He saw service with 
the Nava! Brigade in the Boer War 
at this time and received the 
Queen’s South African Medal for 
the campaign. 


Promotion 

Promoted Lieutenant ir 1904, 
Cunningham served in various 
capacities until 1908 when he was 
selected for a destroyer command. 
He served the unusually long period 
of seven years as commander of 
the destroyer, HMS Scorpion until 
he was promoted to Commander in 
1915. With the Scorpion he served 
nine months in the Dardanelles 
campaign and there fought an 
action which has been duplicated 
several times by British and Amer- 
ican warships off the Sicilian and 
Italian coasts. 

Emerging from the Dardanelles 
campaign with the Distingu 
Service Order, Cunningham was 
given command of HMS Terma- 
gant on the Dover Patrol. He saw 
the Zeebruge and Ostend oper- 
ations and added a bar to the 
DSO and acquired also the Belgian 
Croix de Guerre. 








That year Cunningham was pro- 
moted to captain. He served as 
president of a sub-committee of the 
Inter-Allied Commission which 
dealt with reduction of the fortifi- 
cations at Helgoland. Until 1926 he 
continued to command destroyer 
ee ¥ That service was followed 

a pest as FPlag Captain and 
Ghier of Staff to Admiral Sir Wal- 
ter Cowan, then Commander in 
Chief of the West Indies Station. 

After a year at the Imperial De- 
fense College, Cunningham re- 
ceived command of his first big 
ship, the Rodney, in 1929. In that 
year he also married Miss Nona 
Christine Byatt In 1932 he com- 
manded the Royal Naval Barracks 
at Chatham with the rank of com- 
modore. Shortly after he was pro- 
moied to Rear Admiral. 

From 1934 to 1936 Admiral] Cun- 
ningham commanded destroyer 
flotillas in the Mediterranean. He 
was made a Companion of the 
Order of the Bath in 1934. In 1937, 
promoted to Vice Admiral, he took 
over command of the Battle 
Cruiser Squadron and _ became 
second in command of the Medi- 
terranean Fleet. The next year Ad- 
miral Cunningham went home to 
become a Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty and Deputy Chief of 
the Naval ‘Staff. 

In 1939 Admiral Cunningham be- 
came a Knight Commander of the 
Eath. In that year also, Admiral 
Sir Dudley Poi.nd, whom he now 
succeeds, was appointed First Sea 
Lord. Admiral Cunningham was 
given commana of the Mediter- 
ranean Fieet with the acting rank 
of full Admiral. This rank was 
confirmed in January, 1941. 


Cat and Mouse 

Admirai Cunningham watched 
the Italian fleet as a cat does a 
mouse, and lost no opportunity to 
attack it on every occasion. In Aoril 
of 1942 he headed the British Ad- 
miralty delegation to Washington 
and on his return was made a 
baronet of the United Kingdom for 
his work in the Mediterranean. 
Appointec Naval commander of the 
Allied British and American Fleets 
in the fail of 1942 he was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal by 
the United States Army. In Jan- 
uary, 1943, he was appointed Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, and on February 
20 became for the second time 
Commander in Chief of the Medi- 
terranean. 

With Generai Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Commander of Allied 
Forces, on Sept. 10 he met the 
Italian Fleet at sea off Bizerte. The 
next day he signalled the Admiral- 
ty: "Be pleased to inform their 

that the Italian Fleet 


ished} now lies at anchor under the guns 


of the Fortress of Malta.” 

When word came of his appoint- 
ment as First Sea Lord, General 
Eisenhower issued a_ statement 
praising his services and describing 

— ty a blow to the forces 
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There was a terrific explosion. 
The American warship covering 
the landing of the first units of 
the 5th Army in the Gulf of Sa- 
lerno, to port like a 
wounded animal, and four young 
sailors down in the Emergency Ra- 
dio Compartment, No. 3, found 
themselves in utter darkness with 
all communications dead. 

They didn’t know what had 
happened. As they fumbled around 
for flashlights and clothes, they 
thought of a number of very un- 
pleasant things. They considered, 
for example, that their compart- 
ment was below the waterline; 
that the ship, alerted against air 
attacks, was in Condition Affirm, 
meaning that there were about a 
half-dozen dogged-down hatches 
sealing them from the compara- 
tive safety of topside. 

They were to find out, bit by bit, 
just how precarious their position 
was during the 60 hours which 
were to elapse before they saw the 
light of day again. At the moment, 
under the leadership of R. J. 
(Garmy) Garmuchsky, RM 1-c, 
Canton, Ohio, they took stock of 
the situation. With Garmuchsky 
were Joseph Costa, RM 3-c, Fall 
River, Mass.; Charles J. Clark, Jr., 
Seaman 2-c, Covington, Ohio, and 
James H. Lowes, S 2-c, of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Battle Stations 

General quarters had sounded at 
0935, and the men took their sta- 
tions in the seaied compartment 
far below decks. At 0944 a heavy 
bomb struck the forward part ot 
the ship, causing considerable 
damage and heavy casualties to 
personnel. To the men sweltering 
in Radio 3 it brought a thunder- 
ous concussion and darkness; then 
a rush of air and water. 

"We knew we were trapped,” 
said Garmy, "and we stood around 
two or three minutes trying to size 
it up. We sure wished we had an 
escape hatch.” 

They didn’t know it then, but 
if there had been an escape hatch 
they would all have been dead 
ducks. . The forward part of the 
ship had been flooded and there 
was five feet of oil and water on 
the deck of the Marine Compart- 
ment over their heads. There was 
an escape hatch in the overhead 
of the Evaporator Compartment to 
the port of Radio 3. Two men sta- 
tioned there tried to use it. Later 
rescue parties found one man ly- 
ing on the deck, one leg trailing 
back into the hatch. The body of 











the other was in the compartment, 
indicating he had tried to boost 
his comrade through the hatch. 

The battle phone circuits of Ra- 
dio 3 were dead, so Garmy tried to 
attract attention by beating on the 
bulkheads and ventilators with 2 
wrench, without avail. Then he 
tried the phones again. 

Yelli at the top of his voice, 
he fi y got a weak reply from 
the signal bridge, reported the con- 
dition in Radio 3, and asked in- 
structions. 

"Some time later, possibly ten 
minutes, they came back saying 
our division officer said to get out. 


We told the signal bridge, sort of| 


jokingly, because we knew we were 
caught, to ask Mr. Gores (Lieut. 
Guido R. Gores) how? 

"I told the boys what the dope 
was,” Garmy continued, "and we 
sort of took a vote on trying to 
break out into the outer compart- 
ment. We didn’t know the Marine 
Compartment was flooded.” 


Pressure Terrific 

It was decided that Clark would 
be first to try an escape with a 
half-inch line tied around his 
waist, with which to pull the others 
out if he made it. Then, by trying 
various circuits without results, 
they knew that a number of com- 
partments around them were 
flooded. They found the door of 
their compartment, which opened 
outward, was held shut by terrific 
pressure and was becoming con- 
vex. 

When they had been told to get 
out of Radio 3, the men thought 
it meant Abandon Ship, but now, 
after long minutes of struggling to 
contact the signal bridge again, 
they were told to hold on, that 
Lieut. Comdr. Thomas H. Dubois, 
acting first lieutenant of the ship, 
was coming to get them out. Pt 
this point, also, Richard E. Greén- 
amyer, RM l-c, in Main Radio, 
overheard the messages and plug- 
ged into an emergency circuit 
without waiting for instructions. 
Communications were reestablished 
with Radio 3. This was about an 
hour after the ship had been hit. 

While awaiting the rescue party, 
the men cleared an area where 
they thought an attempt would be 
made to burn a way to them. They 
also got a fire extinguisher in 
readiness. 

Through the emergency circuit 
they finally learned, too, that a 
bomb had hit the ship and that 
the wounded had been transferred 
to a hospital ship. 

Damage Control tried to get 


By F. R. KENT, JR. 


(Stars and Stripes Naval Correspondent) —————" 


compressed air to the men in Ra- 
dio 3, but the fumes that accom- 
panied the air gave the men 
headaches, so they turned it off. 

"I made everybody keep low on 
the deck,” said Garmy. "The fel- 
lows wanted to talk, but I made 
them keep from moving around. 
We had two cots and one of us 
took a cot and two lay down on 
the other one. The fourth sat on 
a chair. I found we had about five 
bars of candy. There was a half a 





quart of pea soup but it was a day 
old and spoiled. We didn’t have 
any water because the jug had 
spilled just before the explosion.” 

Clark said: "we wanted to play 
cards, but the pea soup had spill- 
ed on the cards and ruined them. 
We read magazines and just lay 
there between three-hour watches 
at the phones. 

When there were no sounds of 
rescue from outside, Garmy got on 
the phones and asked Lieut. (jg) 
Oscar N. Edmonds, Jr., for "the 
straight dope.” Around 1600 Ed- 
monds came back and told the 





men that everything possible was 











being done, that the ship was 
making for a_ British-controlled 
port where she would be dry- 
docked. He told the men bluntly 
that they would have to stay in 
Radio 3 for another day or so. 

So the men sweated it out, with 
Costa, the only married man of 
the four, worried about his wife 
who is due to have a baby. Clark 
forgot his own major troubles in 
worrying about the girl he expects 
to marry when he gets home. 





"We knew we were trapped,” said Garmy 


As the ship limped along through 
the night, Lieut. (jg) 
Toland, junior damage control of- 
ficer, and Bos’n Ralph H. Habecker 
worked to get air and food to the 
trapped men and tried to reassure 
them their bulkheads would hold. 

Said Garmy: 


the water coming through the up- 
per corner of the hatch and from 
the antenna insulators in the 
bulkhead between us and 
Evaporator Compartment.” 
"The dripping water sort of got 
on our nerves,” said Clark. "We 
rolled up our dungarees and rags 

















WITH THE 5TH ARMY IN 
ITALY—There are many small 
towns in Italy which outwardly at 
least have not been touched by 
war. Scafati was among these 
towns until one day last week 
when Scafati suddenly assumed 
an importance all its own in the 
military scheme of things. 

This little town, lying in the 
shadow of Vesuvius on the Nea- 
politan plains, was hardly dis- 
tinguishable from scores of other 
Italian villages. Most of the 3,000 
inhabitants lived in old stone- 
and-stucco buildings squeezed to- 
gether on the narrow, crooked 
Streets. A bridge crossed the wide 
stream which practically divided 
the town in two. The area around 
Scafati was dotied with small 
farms, and the community was 
dependent on agriculture. 


On Main Road 

But Scafati was on the main 
road to Naples and in the crooked 
streers of the town the Germans 
had decided to delay the advance 
of the British armored _ units 
Which had broken through the 
mountains north of Salerno. 

The Germans left a small force 
to make a bitter street fight of it 
before retreating. In that street 
fight, the drama of war was com- 
pressed within the confines of the 
town. The anonymity which 
blankets soldiers in combat was 
thrown aside and the fighting was 
Yeduced to a test of skill and 
Courage of the principals. 

About 1100 hours the first Brit- 

h armored patrols approached 
Scafati’s outskirts. There they 
Were sg by excited but 
friendly natives. A few carried old 
Tifles and wore arm bands with 
Ted crosses on them. Some clutch- 
ed hand grenades tightly. 

One who appeared to be the 





leader stepped forward to inform 
the British lsutenant that the 
bridge ahead was mined and that 
German machine gunners. were 
on the other side. 

The lieutenant was a _ pictur- 
esque-looking tank officer. He 
was a young blonde Irishman in 
stained dungarees. Grease streak- 
ed his face. He wore the Military 
Cross ribbon—an award for hero- 
ism in battle. 

He moved up with his tank tc 
the curve in a street across from 
a@ park. Around the corner was 
the bridge. Another officer scram- 
bled up the top of a house to see 
what was on the other side. He 
returned almost at once with the 
news that there was an anti-tank 
gun in the square facing the 
bridge. The bridge, he said, ap- 
peared mined. 


Hail of Shots 

A Bren carrier came up am 
tried to poke its nose around the 
corner. Each time it was greeied 
by a hail of machine gun bullets. 
Meanwhile, an Italian volunteered 
to lead a small group of infantry 
around the town and over the 
small river. 

More cars came up and a group 
of officers and soldiers collected 
behind the tank to discuss the 
situation. A _ lieutenant colonel 
yelled for a tommy n and took 
two men with him the house 
nearest the bridge. 

From the roof they spotted the 
anti-tank gun and a Mark III 
tank farther down the street. The 
officer and soldiers opened up on 
the gun crew and caused them to 
scatter. The tank also backed 
away from the bridge. 

lieutenant colonel came 

ae and barked out some orders. 
crew came running up 

and the house was quickly con- 


By M-Sgt. DAVE GOLDING 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer, 


verted into an observation post. 
Two more German armored cars 
were spotted from the roof. 

There was a lull while the Brit- 
ish were waiting for more equip- 
ment to come up. 

The street was getting noisier 
all the time. A mortar crew had 
moved into the Parco della Rin- 
cumbranzo and was firing away. 
The fighting was so close that the 
gun was zeroed in at 400 yards. 


Too Hot 

The firing became too hot fo: 
the Germans and they pulled 
away from the bridge. Sappers 
Lionel Cox and Uvan Robotham 
were the first over. 

There were no mines but there 
were several boxes of demolition 
piled on the bridge. When the first 
prisoners came in wearing paint- 
ed helmets and  comouflaged 
jackets, it was learned that the 
reason the bridge wasn’t blown 
was that the Germans were forced 
to leave in a hurry. 

Now the battle had moved t 
the other side of the town. Three 
more German tanks were sighted. 
Orders were yelled down the line 
to bring up more equipment. Sev- 
eral more tanks had crossed the 
bridge. 

The people were coming out of 
their houses almost delirious with 
joy. The men carried the large- 
size wine bottles so common in 
Italy and offered the troops a 
drink. Women joined the group 
and the padre emerged from the 
church on the square, 

You could see.about 300. yards 
to where the street curved away 
again. It was a narrow street with 
rickety two-story. buildings. 
Amidst the shelling and me iy, ao 
impromptu carnival started : 





A group of ts 
strolled down the for a 








War Comes To Scatfati 


better view. Around that corne: 
about 400 yards away, 


civilians followed and there was ¢ 
crowd on the corner. 


The Bren carrier stuck its nose 
around the corner. The German 


tank fired. There was a loud ex- 
plosion as the shell hit the cor- 
ner of the building and when the 
smoke cleared you saw many peo- 
ple on the ground dead. 

Then the British guns opened 
up aia their tanks rolled past the 
Bren carrier, which also had been 


destroyed. The street fight was 


moving back into the fields be- 
yond Scafati. 

It was now late in the after- 
noon. Threatening dark clouds 
opened up and rain came down 
heavily. The soldiers were button- 
ing their raincoats and huddling 
together against the buildings. 


More People 

Despite the rain, more people 
could be seen on the street. Some 
of the shopkeepers had lifted 
their shutters. The people were 
more restrained, yet there was a 
quickening of activity as they 
came out of hiding and went back 
to their homes. 

The enemy had been driven 
from their town but the scars re- 
mained. The shelling had torn 
holes in the roofs and sides of 
buildings. The people surveyed the 
damage soberly and prepared to 
resume as before. 

Meanwhile the British armored 
column had started to move slow- 
ly through the town. The people 
in a subdued manner watched 
the vehicles pass over the bridge 
and down the street. They watch- 
ed the war roll by them. 

It grew darker, but life had re- 
turned to Scafati. 


Clyde H. 


"They told us it 
was perfectly safe and we'd see 


the 





and stuffed them against the leaks. 
The water still came through, but 
we couldn’t hear it splashing.” 
The men in Radio 3 set about 
to make themselves a comfortable 
as possible. Through channels from 
Main Radio, Garmy hooked up an 


emergency electric light, and a 
fan. "We knew a lot of others 
hadn't a chance like that,” Garmy 
said. "Our shipmates had been 
telling us about carrying out 
bodies and what compartments had 
been flooded and we realized we 
were pretty lucky to be alive.” 

Food, however, was still an un- 
solved problem. Toland, like a ter- 
rier searching for a rat hole, tried 
to find a channel through which 
he could pass provisions to the 
men. An air vent between the 
cabin of Comdr. P. D. Lohmann, 
U.S.N., the executive officer, and 
Radio 3, finally solved the prob- 
lem, despite a couple of right 
angle turns. Through this vent, on 
a current of stale air, Garmy kited 
a wad of toilet paper to which 
was attached some thread. It went 
up easily. To the end of the thread 
then was tied a light line and by 
this means a two-way pull was ecs- 
tablished. 


Two Oranges 

Down came a rubber hose with 
water to fill the jug; then came 
two oranges. The men halved 
these. Eight apples and four more 
oranges followed. These the pru- 
dent four stored for future emer- 
gency. In the morning each re- 
ceived a sandwich and oranges 
via the improvised dumbwaiter. 

"The sandwiches must have been 
made in the Captain's cabin,” said 
Garmy. "Nothing as fancy as that 
ever came out of our mess.” 

Meanwhile arrangements had 
been made in advance, and when 
the ship reached port, the British 
already had constructed a coffer 
dam to be set on the deck of the 
Marine Compartment above Radio 
3. After more delay it was finally 
fiitted into place. 

Suddenly a cheery British voice 
spoke down the vent to Radio 3. 
"Are you there?” The four said 
they were very much there. The 
voice advised them to be ready, as 
a scuttle was about to be drilled. 
Garmy replied somewhat poiniedly 
that they had been ready for two 
and a half days. 

There were more complications, 
but sometime between 1500 and 
1600 hours of the third day of 
confinement, the first hole was 
drilled through Radio 3's overhead. 

"It was pretty nerve-wracking 
watching those holes c 0 me 
through,” said Lewes, who had 





the Ger- 
man Mark III tank was maneuv- 
ering up and down the street. The 


spoken least of all during the two 
| and a half days, "and then the vi- 
}brations of the chipper got on our 
| nerves.” 


ens 
Tight Squeeze 

About 2100 the scuttle was drilled 
out and the men left Radio 3. It 
was a tight squeeze. Lowes, young- 
est and smallest went first, then 
Costa, then Clark. When Clark 
went through, Garmy secured the 
fresh air and exhaust vents, the 
power plugs and switchboards. Ed- 
monds, above, jokingly asked him 
whether he knew the proper signal 
for securing phones. 

"I told him I didn't give a 
damn. I didn’t have to have one,” 
said Garmy. 

Soon the men found themselves 
in the semi-darkness of the Ma- 
rine Compartment. Radio 3 had 
been comparatively untouched, but 
now when they saw their rescuers 
waist deep in oil and water and 
the terrible evidences of the ex- 
plosion, it shocked them. 

Captain Robert W. Cary, U.S.N., 
commander of the ship, received 
the men in his cabin, shook hands 
with each and said he was proud 
to have them as shipmates. 

"That made us feel good,” said 
Garmy. 

So did the bath—and the drinks 
of whiskey passed out by the 
ship’s surgeon. Garmy noticed that 
the whiskey was dated 1927. 


They Say... 


SECRETARY OF WAR STIMSON, 
at his 76th birthday reception 
for the press: 

"In a country where there is a 
free press, conducting a war re- 
quires a great deal of agility.” 

ARTHUR MURRAY, after his first 
dancing class for football play- 


eTs: 
"Show me a good open field run- 











mer and I'll show you a good 
dancer.” ; 
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LOST AND FOUND 























Three weeks ago, Cpl. James G.} 
Livesay, Jr., asked The Stars and 
Stripes to try to locate his brother, 
Everette Leroy Livesay, who is 
with the Navy. When the Navy 
Livesay failed to respond, the no-| 
tice appeared a second time. Let-| 
ters poured in and about fifty | 
Sailors gave us addresses of Live- 
says all over the globe. 

One ietter, on Red Cross sta- 
tionery, signed by RC’ worker} 
Natalie Scott of a local hospital. | 
Stated: "Irvin Durr, a_ patient,’ 
wants to help you locate Everette 
Leroy Livesay. He says that Live-| 
say, popularly known as "Doc,” is 
on the USS ”"X” as part of its 
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Beauty with Pearls 


personnel; 
on that ship last week, -he came 
to know him well, and _ reports 
Doc as a great guy, doing a swell 
job, and liking it.” 

Another letter, two days later: 
"At present, Livesay is bound 
through the Straits of Gib on the 


when Durr came over 
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rom Grampa. 
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The Hobby-Horse 


'Gestroyer "X.” He’s a CPO. We 
‘call him ”Dutch.” 

"I know Livesay very well. We 
were in the Pacific on the cruiser 
"X” together. He’s doing sea duty 
in the Atlantic,” wrote SM Ici 
Alex J. Marmichael. 

After three weeks of searching 
for a brother who “disappeared” 
| several months ago, a letter ar- 
\Tived addressed to Cpl. James 
'Livesay from Brother Everette. 
_ Sailor Livesay assures us that he 
is not known as "Doc,” or "Butch,” 
is not on a destroyer, was never 
in the Pacific, and is at the pres- 
;ent stationed so close to his. Army 
| brother that the two could easily 
have drunk vino in the same place. 

Brothers still trying to make 
contact are Pfc. Edward Bradford, 
T-5 Albert Bradford; F 2cl E. J. 


Gallagher, Cpl. Richard Galila- 
gher; and the Navy’s Gilbert 
Cronk is _ anxiously, patiently 


searching for his twin, the Army’s 
Dilbert Cronk. 
Only two sets of cousins this 
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Tornado In 


Italy Fails 


To Halt Medical Heroes 


By RALPH H. MAJOR, JR. 
«Special to The Stars and Stripes) 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS—A dramatic story of medi- 
cal daring and surgical heroism 
during the height of a devastat- 
ing tornado which swept the Sa- 
lerno area was told this week by 
Brig. Gen. Frederick A. Blesse, 
- Washington, D. C., chief surgeon 
ef NATOUSA, on his return from 
the Italian battlefront. 


In the midst of a terrific rain 
and electrical storm, the swirling 
cone of a coastal tornado swept 
into the cen‘er of the 16th Evac- 
uation Hospital, demolishing the 
tent city. More than a thousand 
American wounded were in the 
hospital, commanded by Col. Rol- 
lin L. Bauchspies, of Mauk Chunk, 
Pa., and although the storm oc- 
cured in the middle of the night, 
all patients were evacuated to 
barns and a tobacco warehouse 
nearby and no casualties resulted. 


"In one surgical tent an opera- 
tion on an injured leg was being 
conducted by some Army surgeons,” 
General Blesse said. "Carefully 
shaded blackout lights had to be 
used, and the doctors were work- 
ing under heavy stress and strain. 
A crucial point in the operation 
was approaching when the storm 
hit, and the quick-witted surgeon 
had just time to whisk his patient 
from the table—and place him un- 
der it—when the ferocity of the 
tornado collapsed the tent. The 
canvas fell about the deserted op- 
erating table and shrouded the 
patient beneath.” 


Undaunted 

Undaunted, the surgical staff 
calmly moved the patient to an- 
other hospital where the operation 
was successfully concluded. 


"When dawn came we saw & 
pitiful sight,” General Blesse re- 
called. "A mass of torn ropes, 
tents and equipment was all that 
remained of what had been an 
orderly and well-set-up evacuation 
hospital. All the other hospitals in 
the area. however, immediateiy 
came to the rescue; the 8th Evac- 
uation Hospital helped replace the 
lost and scattered records, while 


other hospitals furnished equip- 
ment and tents. Within a couple 
of days things were back in order 
and work was proceeding satisfac- 
torily.” 

Regarding the evacuation of 
American casualties from the bat- 
tlefront, General Blesse declared: 


"With the rapid advance of the 
Fifth Army, the line of evacuation 
is becoming long and difficult, and 
the terrain in the intervening 
mountain area does not present 
any areas which can be used for 
hospital sites. Bridges, as usual, 
have been destroyed at critical 
points, but casualties are now not 
heavy and evacuation is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily.” 

Hospital ships and planes are 
playing a big role, General Blesse 
indicated, disclosing that many 
Americans had been removed from 
Italy by hospital ships and air. 


Civilians Too 

The majority of casualties, the 
medical general reported, have 
come from high explosive shells, 
and American medics often have 
been called upon to treat Italian 
civilians injured by land mines 
planted by the Germans in their 
retreat northward. A maternity 
hospital in a recently captured 
Italian city has been prepared to 
accommodate many of these civil- 
ian wounded, with both Italian and 
American doctors in attendance. 

Scotching the Axis propaganda 
claim that plague stalks Naples, 
General Blesse asserted that ma- 
laria, dysentery, respiratory dis- 
eases and sandfly fever are pres- 
ent, "but within expectations,” 
adding that vaccines are on hand 
fot immediate use with more re- 
quested for the future. 

Sanitary conditions in Naples 
naturally are very poor, as a re- 
sult of the German destruction of 
sewage and water facilities, but 
American doctors are acting speed- 
ily to prevent the outbreak of any 
epidemic. Sanitary "shock troops” 
have been sent into the conquered 
city, and at last report no serious 





spread of any disease had been 
noted. 


Pvt. Fred F. Light, Jr., 
wants to hear from T-Sgt. Paul L. 
Light; Pvt. George D. Orelick, S- 
Set. S. S. Goodman. 


Often clues comes through var- 
ious sources as to the whereabouts 
of misplaced people. The mention 
of the name of Sergeant or Cor- 
poral So-and-So in a _ dispatch 
from the front starts a chain of 
events which usually ends up with 
contact being re-established. Such 
is the hope of Pfc. Herman Thack- 
er, who saw Lt. Joseph P. Roth’s 
name in the paper. The Pfc. is 
most eager to secure the lieuten- 
ant’s address. 


Other friends looking for one 
another are Pvi. Danny Stradella, 
War Correspondent George Tait, 
INS; Pvt. John Pikus, Steve Ber- 
en, Buffalo; Pvt. Leo McLaughlin, 
S-Set. Francis Ward; Lt. Larry 
Garcia, James Vance and Pat 
Murray, Ft. Collins, Colo.; Joseph 
Trapani, Merchant Marine, Frank 
and Nerman Miccechi; and if Au- 
rele Proul is about, please write 
Paul E. 

Robert L. Burgers, Jr. is asking 
for Clint Lathrop; Pfc. Clarence 
A. Gasa, Cpl. T Clarence Toby 
Beach; Set. William Goodwin, Pvt. 
Charles Reedy; Murray Levine, 
MM 2c Bob Goldman; Cpl. Philip 
Segall, Cpl. Leonard Grossman; 
and, Cpl. Philip T. Bastable, Lt. 
Ted MacWilliams; Cpl. Robert W. 
Kelliam, J. Douglas McNeil; Pvt. 
William E. Morrow, Bryan B. 
Dairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eric Tavel, at 
Souma, would like to hear from 
T-Set. Herbert M. Williams. 





Medals For Navy Heroes 


lieu of a second Distinguished 





exercises. 





* ‘ %* 


Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox presenting the Gold Star in 


Service Medal to Vice Admiral 


Henry K. Hewitt, U.S.N., Commander, Naval Forces, North African 
waters, at a Naval Operating Base in Sicily. At the right is Rear 
Admiral Lyal A. Davidson, Commander, Cruiser Division, who was 
presented with the Legion of Merit by the Secretary at the 


—WU.S. Navy Photo 





HOME FRONT HAVEN 





ARLINGTON FARMS, Va. — It 
was only a few minutes after the 
bus had crossed Memoria! Bridge 
into Virginia that the driver jerk- 
ed to a stop before what appeared 
to be the entiance to an army 
camp and bawled out: 

"Okay, chums. No-Man’'s Land!” 

A sailor said, "This is the Arling- 
ton Chicken Farm, Bub.’ accom- 
panying his remark with a laugh 
and a familiar slap. Twe girls 
waiting at the doors turned and 
gave both the driver and the sailor 
dirty looks. Almost the whole bus 
load of soldiers. sailors and girls 
seemed tc be getting off. 


Uncle Sam’s 

This was it, then, the place that 
Uncle Sam, who built and runs it. 
calls with dignity "The Arlington 
Farms Project ‘or Women Govern- 
ment Workers.” In Washington you 
can’t help hearing about these 
government projects for the cap- 
ital’s army of women typists, 
stenographers and clerks. Arling- 
ton Farms, the information clerk 
at the Federal Workers Housing 
Aid Station said, was six miles 
from Washington across the Po- 
tomac, housed 4,800 girls in eight 
residence halls, 600 to a building. 
and was typica: of "The Problem” 
That's the way she emphasized it. 
Apparentiy she meant the job of 


No Man's Land, Virginia Style, 
Is G-Girls Design For Living 








finding the girls a decent home. 

Actually, the residence hall in- 
vestigated—the one closest to the 
bus stop—looked like a miniature 
Grand Central Terminal, at least 
from the first floor. There was a 
huge lounge just inside the main 
entrance and semi-circled around 
it were a drugstore and snack bar. 
a cleaning and pressing shop, a 
postoffice and hordes of girls, to- 
gether with a few hardy service- 
men who apparently preferred the 
overstuffed davenports for romance 
to strolling along the treeless, 
cement paths in the area. 

For a Saturday night, there were 
a great many girls there, mostly 
talking and listening to the radio. 
A few with dates were dancing. Al- 
together there must have 
about 18 servicemen and 6@ or 170 
girls im the tounge, which lent 
some truth to the story that the 
ratio of men to women in Wash- 
ington was one to ten. 


Talkative 

Getting the girls to talk about 
themselves was easy. There was 
Kalla Abrahams, 23-year-old bru- 
nette and her friend. Muriel Cohen, 
26, both from Beveriy Farms, Mass. 
There was Lucy Minter. 19, Mar- 
tinsville, West Va.. a slim, honey- 
haired girl with giasses who was 
more interésted in asking about 





$e. BLESSED EVENTS 





The ARC cable service announces that 
the following men in this theater have 
become fathers: 

Pfc. Francis BR. Healey, Francis Rich- 
ard, Sept. 18; Lt. Edward Glover, Edward 
Alexander, Sept. 25. Lt. Robert Carl John- 
sen, son, Sept. 26; Pvt. Richard A. Gragg, 
Martha Louise, Aug. 18; Cpl. Benjamia 
Champagne, Carolyn. Sept. 28; cgt. Al- 
bert DiNatate, daught*r, Aug. 25; Lt. 
Robert C. Wehrenberg, son, Sept. 24; 
Cpl. Jehu Lawrence Oberg, twin girls, 
Sept. 25; Pvt. James J. Borien, daught>r, 
Sept. 26; Set. James H. Sexstone, .ames 
H., Jr., Sept. 4 

Pvt. Edward Belliveau, Edward. Jr., 
June 18. Quentin Dagenhart, Linda Kath- 
leen, Aug 30; Pvt. Lee Carlen, Donna 
Lee, Aug. 31; Lt.Carl Derst, Cari, II, 
Sept. 25; Lt. Nerman R. Kaufman, James 
Norman, Sept. 27 Jehnnie C. Cunnxz- 
ham, baby, Sept. 9, Pvt. Joseph V. Lucas, 
daughter, Sept. 21: Trogler F. Adkins, 
son, Sept. 28; Lt. Rehert Howard, An. 
Whitney, Sept. 28; Radi n 3/c Anthony 
Betonti, Rosalie Jean, Aug. 8. 

Pic. Rennie W. Cress. baby. Aug. 19; 
Lt. Henry J. Jordan, Jr.. Sandra. Sept. 








15; Cpl. Earct Parker Clough, William 
Parker, Sept. 223; T/W Curtis Hester, 





Stephea Bartholomew, Sept. 7; Lt. Joha 
D. Seeley, John Arthur, Sept. 16; Pic. 
Maroid E. Sullivan, daug.ter, Sept. 7; 
WT ic Charlies J. Meder, Charles, Jr., 
Sept. 16; T/4 Charies B. Maniey, Van 
Dennis, Aug. 25, Sgt. Rebert P. Mumford, 
May Helen, Aug. 30: 

Pvt. Kenneth Fowler, Alice Elizabeth, 
Sept. 9, Lt. E. A. Debeordenave, E nest 
August. Jr.. Sept. 24; Pvt. Lewts A. Hilfer, 
David Elme, Sept. 26: Pic. Hareld J. 
Smith, daughter, Sept. 25; Lt. Claude L. 
Blanchard, Claude L., III, Sept. 2% Lt. 
John 8. Carter, Elizxbeth Ann, Sept. 29; 
Cpl. Albert Brady son: Harold Barton, 
daughter, Sept. 30; T/S Ernest Garner, 
daughter, Sep'. 30; Pfe. James A. Redgers, 
Edna Marie. Sept. 25: Lt. Denald O. 
Meere, Donald Thomas, Sept. 23; Sgt. 
Lather E. Glever, Michael, Aug. 31. 

Lt. Fraak J. Lairs, Jack Drake, Sept. 
30, Seaman Arthur Barr, daughter, Sept. 
29; Pvt. Johm Macedo, daughter, Aug. 
26; Sgt. George T. Witson, Tommie Nell, 
Sept. 13; S/Sgt. John Benarek, daughter, 
Oct. 1; SC tfc William Lesa, Juanita 
Louise, Sept. 4: Cpl. Pauf DiLerento, 
Paula Henrietta. Sept. 14; Lt. Edward M. 
Dobson, Edward, Jr , Sept. 27; Lt. Thomas 
A. Schintz, Thomas, dr. 


(From The Stars and Stripes U.S. Bureau) 


her brother in Africa than in any- 
thing else. And there was Margaret 
Anderson, Parsons, Kansas, and 
Mary Bellamy, 23, Tallahassee, Fla., 
who has been in Washington three 
months working at the Pentagon 
and said sadly: 

"Dates with men? We don't 
know what men are like any more.” 

Washington bigwigs aren’t the 
only ones worrying about the man- 
power shortage, it’s also got the 
government. girls sitting home 
nights wondering about life. On the 
average, the gals estimate that 75 
percent of them have a date once 
every two weeks, while the remain- 
der just don't. When they do have 
an escort, they usually spend the 
evening sharing him in the game 
rooms or lounge. Or they go for 4 
walk. Movies are the exception. 
"You can’t get in unless your date 
picks you up before six o'clock,” 
the girls complained. 


Food Cheap 
Second on the worry list for most 
Washington workers, they said, 


was the money problem, and even 
this is tied up vaguely with the 
social scramble. No girl can live 
at Arlington Farms who makes 
over 1,80@ dollars a year, and the 
majority of the residents are in the 
1440-doliar a year class, as are 
most of the canital’s paper work- 
ers. Clothes make the biggest dent 
in their budgets, because visiting 
citizens expect workers in the 
-government bureaus and agencies 
|to be even better dressed than 
office workers elsewhere. 

The girls get a break on actual 
living expenses at the government- 
run homes. Both breakfast and 
\dinnmers are served at cost. A good 
dinner, one you'd pay at teast 3 
dollar and a quarter for in any 
downtown Washington restaurant, 
costs half a buck. 

Although the great part of the 
office army in Washington was re- 
cruited in hometown areas for 
specific war agency and bureau 
jobs and. contrary te the popular 
notion, did not come to the capital 
“for the thrill,” many of them get 
homesick for their families and 
friends. 

“It doesn’t compare to the lone- 
someness of the boys overseas, 
one of them said seriously. 

Just then the matron in charge 
of the hall appeared and tacked 4 
notice on the bulletin board. It 
read: ’ 

“Any girl whose leg tan stain 
damages the sheets in her room 
will be charged the price of a new 





sheet.” C'est la guerre. 
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Yanks Lead Cards Two Games To One 





Remember, Fellers? 


any wee 


= 





high fly te Keller. This picture 





SPUD CHANDLER, Yankee moundsman, hurls the first ball to open the 1943 World Series. Lou 
Klein, Cardinal second baseman, hoisted it for : 
from New York by the Psychologica] Warfare Branch and the O.W 


was radio-flashed 
ps 





Undefeated Ele vens To Clash 
In Season's Football Classics 





The nation’s selectors face their 
toughest card of the current foot- 
ball season this week. A number 
of the country’s unbeaten gridiron 
greats come together in games 
which ought to help clear up the 
stili confused football picture. 

The day’s big game will be 
played in the East where unde- 
feated Dartmouth will meet unde- 
feated Pennsylvania at Franklin 
Field in a tussle which should set- 
tle a lot of arguments and elimi- 
nate perhaps one contender for 
the mythical Eastern champion- 
ship. The Red and Blue swamped 
Princeton, 47-9, and routed a fair 
Yale team the following week, 
41-7. Dartmouth barely won a last- 
minute 3-0 victory over Holy Cross 
in its opener but came back the 
following week to beat a strong 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy team, 
47-0. « 

At Baltimore’s Municipal - Sta- 
dium a powerful Navy team, which 
ran roughshod over its first two 
opponents, North Carolina Pre- 
flight and Cornell, meets Duke's 
Blue Devils, which most experts 
are touting as the team of the 
year. The Midshipmen seem strong 
in every position and are sparked 
by the brilliant backfield play of 
little Hal Hamberg, Joe Sullivan 
and Bruce Smith. Ed Cameron’s 
Duke eleven is also undefeated 
and its most recent victory was 
scored last week at the expense of 
North Carolina Preflight, 42-0. 
The Blue Devils have most of lasi 
year’s experienced talent back and 
use the same type of diversified 
running attack employed by Navy. 


MIDWEST 


The big game in the Midwest 
will be played at Ann Arbor, Mich., 


where Notre Dame's unbeaten 
eleven will meet Michigan, which 
has won three games and lost 
none. Angelo Bertelli is back at 
Notre Dame this year in addition 
to a promising crop of Navy V-12s, 
who should give South Benders 
their finest football team in years. 
On the other hand, Fritz Crisler’s 
Navy and Marine stars have rolled 
over Camp Grant, Western Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. Sparked by 
Bill Daly and Elroy Hirsch, Michi- 
gan has one of the best offensives 
in the country. Against Western 
Michigan the Wolverines scored 15 
points in the first four minutes. 

Undefeated Purdue meets the 
soldiers from Camp Grant in an- 
other of the day’s big games. The 
Boilermakers showed surprising 
power in their opener by beating 
Great Lakes 23-13. Later they beat 
Marquette, 20-0, and Illinois, 40-21. 
Camp Grant, which lost its opener 
to Michigan, came back to defeat 
a strong Wisconsin team, 10-7, and 
should give Elmer Burnham's boys 
plenty of trouble. 


SOUTHWEST 


In the Southwest undefeated 
Oklahoma meets the University of 
Texas at Dallas. The Sooners won 
their first two games over the Ok- 
lahoma Aggies and the Naval Air 
Station at Corpus Christi, Texas. 
22-13 and 22-6, respectively. Dana 
X. Bible’s Longhorns, one of the 
finest teams in the Southwest, ac- 
cording to pre-season dope, romp- 
ed over Blackland Army Air Field. 
65-6, and then ran into that dark- 
horse team, little Southwestern, 
which beat the Longhorns, 14-7. 

Out on the Pacific Coast, South- 
ern California meets St. Mary's 





Preflight in what shouki_ be 


quite a contest. The Trojans are 
one of the top teams in the West 
and have already beaten U.C.L.A., 
20-0, and a strong California ag- 
gregation, 7-0. St. Mary’s Pre- 
flight lost a heartbreaker 
Alonzo Stagg’s College of the Pa- 
cific last week, 13-7 for its only 
defeat of the season. 


After last weekend's games the 
record books revealed that this de- 
partment had picked 20 winners 
out of a total of 24 games. That 
looks more like luck than savvy, 
and fingers are being kept strictly 
crossed for this week's selections. 

Following is a list of Stars and 
Stripes selections (bold face) for 
the leading games this week: 
Navy-Duke; Pennsylvania - Dart- 
mouth; Yale-Columbia; Colgate- 
Penn State; Cornell-Princeton; 
Army-Temple; Notre Dame-Michi- 


gan; Wisconsin - Illinois; Indiana- 
Nebraska, Purdue-Camp Grant; 
Great Lakes-Ohio State; Iowa- 


lowa Preflight; La. State-Texas A 
and M; Rice-Tulane; Georgia- 
Wake Forest; Georgia Tech- 
Georgia Naval; V. M. I.-Clemson; 
Oklahoma-Texas; Arkansas-Dem- 
ing Airfield; Memphis Navy-SMU; 
College of the Pacific-California; 
Utah-Colorado; Southern § Cali- 
fornia-St. Mary's. —G.M.H. 


FOOTBALL RESULTS 








(Saturday, October 2nd) 
EAST 
Holy Cross, 26; Brown, @ 
Franklin and Marshall, 14; Ursinus, @ 
Rochester, 16; Carnegie Tech., @ 
Tofts, 41; Bates, 7 
Bucknell, 14; Muhlenberg, 6 
Army, ‘2; Colgate, @ 
Pennsylvania, (1; Yale, 7 
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Jack Dempsey says that despite 
al] the interest in boxing among 
servicemen, the game will be lucky 
to get 20 good postwar performers 
and one or two good champions out 
ef the current crop ef army fight- 
ers. The Manessa Mauler quotes 
©dds of about 30.000 to 1 on a man 
becoming champ. 

e# ...@ 


Walt Masterson, fermer Sen- 
ators’ hurler, writing from his 
station in the South Pacific, says 
that Jap 
baseball but play it about the 
way they do everything else. In 
a close game recently, a Jap run- 
ner tried te eut down the short- 
stop on Walt’s team. Next time 
up, Walk bepped the Jap with a 
bean ball” — accidentally, of 
course. . 

cad rd 


Byron "Whizzer White, former 
All-American from Colorado and 
late of the pro Detroit Lions foot- 
ball club, is Lt. (jg.) White in the 
South Pacific with the motor 


torpedo boats. 
2 ® 
Horace Stone’ Giants 
Prexy, has El Goofe, 


than 


Bucknel; University’s faculty has 
a softbal] club that journeyed to 
Lewiston, Pa., to play the state 
pen team. At 5:50, ten minutes 
before the cons’ chow time, the 
score was tied so the Buce'.nell 
captain called over and asked the 
prison captain if they had time 
for one more inning. "Time did you 
say?” he asked "Hell, Buddy, I 
got five years.’ 


2 é 


After the recent Beau Jack- 
Bobby Reffin fight, in which 
Ruffin scered a startling upset, 
Jack rushed to the microphone 
and gasped, "It-was a nice fight 
and he’s a teugh bey. I want to 
say hello te my very, very dear 
friend Mr. George McCullough.” 
None of the writers could recall 
anybody named McCullough in 
the boxing fraternity or in Jack's 
menage, so Grant Rice asked 
Jack who he was. "Oh, him?” 
said Jack, "He’s chairman of my 
draft beard.” 


@ e 


This, year’s Army-Navy football 
game will be held in Michie 
Stadium, West Point, Nov. 27 under 
the same wartime restrictions ap- 
plied to last season's game at An- 
napolis. Tickets will be sold only to 
residents ef a ten-mile radius sur- 





?leged pitchers the Pelo Ground- 
ers exhibited this year 


rounding the *’Point.” 
—Cpl. BILL GILHAM 


Dart th, 47; U.S. Coast Guard, @ 
RPI, 3; Worcester Tech., © 
Princeton, 26; Columbia, 7 
Marvard. 7; Camp Edwards, @ 
Navy, 46; Cornell, 7 


MIDWEST. 
Ohio State, 27: Missouri, 6 . 
Michigan, 21; Northwestern, 7 
Ohie Wesleyan, 19; Bethany, 15. 
Bewhing Green, 36; Central Michigan, 7 
Great Lakes, 40; Pitteburgh, 0 


Minneseia, 54; Nebraska, @ 
Wisconsin, 7: towa, & 

Netre Dame, 55; Georgia Tech., 13 
Oberlin, 26; Case. 6 


Mlinois Wesleyan, %7: Mil. Tebrs, @ 
Marquette, 7; Camp Grant, 7 
Indiana, 2: Wabash. 6 
lewa Preflight, 33; lowa State, 13 
Western Michivan, 54; Alma, 6 
Purdue, 40; Miimeois. 71 
Kansas State, 18; Washburn, 7 
Miami (Qhie), '@; Xavier, 6 
SOUTH 
Virginia, 6; West Virginia, 0 
Maryland, 13; Wake Forest, 7 
Duke, 42; Ny Carolina Preflight, 6 
North Carolina, 19; Penn State, @ 
Miami, Fia., 6; Jacksonville Naval, 0 
176th Inf., 13; &. Carelina, 7 
VMI, 33; Davidson. ® 
Memphis Navai. 41: Tulane, 7 
Tuskegee, 13; Ft. Benning, ® 
Richmond, 13; Curtis Fay C. G., 3 
Louisiana State, °0: Riee. 
Clemsen, 19; Nerth Carelina State, 7 


SOUTHWEST 
Southwestern, 14; Texas, 7 

North Texas Aggies. 20; SMU, 6 

TCU, 13; Arkansas, ® 

Oklahoma, 22; Oklaboma A and M, 13 


FAR WEST 

Colerade, 19; Lewry Field, 6 

Del Monte Preflight, 38; St. Mary's, 7 
San Francisce U., 6; Nevada. 0 
Seuthern California. 7; California, 0 
College eof the Pacific, 19; UCLA, 7 

Ft. Warren, 60; Utah, 0 
St. Mary's Preflight, 
Naval, @ 


NATIONAL PRO LEAGUE 


48; Pleasanton 











Columbus Increases 
Lead In Little Series 





COLUMBUS, Ohio—The Colum- 
bus Redbirds of the American As- 
sociation beat the Syracuse Chiefs, 
Internaticna]l League playoff win- 
ners, 7-6, yesterday and increased 
their Little World Series lead, three 
games to one. Syracuse took Thurs- 
day's game, 5-1. 

A five-run rally by Columbus in 
the fifth inning. including Wiec- 
zorek’s hemer with two on, tied the 
score, 5-5. Columbus scored twice in 
the seventh and Syracuse once. 
Barrett reeeived credit for the win 
and Jim Konstanty was charged 
with the loss. 
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Joe Cronin was seen conferring 
with Clark Griffith before the 


to| series opener, Tuesday. Rumor is 


that Joe will move to Washington 
next year, either as manager o1 
in the front office with his pappy- 
in-law, Clark Griffith. It looks 
like the front office, as manager 
Ossie Bluege has done one of the 
best jobs of the year in bringing 
the Nats down to the wire in sec- 
ond place. 
eee 
The Yankees went into this 
| Series with the weakest-throwing 
| set of outfielders ever to play for 
the Bombers. None of the present 
flychasers can boast of a “whip” 
such as Joe DiMaggio or Tommy 
Henrich possessed. 
eee 
This year marked the second 
time in the last four series that a 
hurler has been notified of his 
| father’s death. In 1940, Buck New- 
| some was informed just before the 
| start of the third ccntest and then 
|; went out to hurl a magnificent 
| game against the Reds. Wednes- 
day, Mort Cooper was told just 
before game time that his father 
had passed on and Mort went out 
to pitch his first World Series win. 
eee 
The fielding gem of the first 
game was made in the seventh 
inning. Chandler drove a ball deep 
into left-center field and Walker 
raced over from center to make a 
back hand stab, fell and rolled 
oer several times but retained the 








eee 
There were loud protests from 
Mavor I.aGuardia as a result of ¢ 
Fivine Fortress zooming low over 
the stadium three times during 
the eighth inning. A N.Y. Daily 
News photogranher in the mez- 
zanine rot a picture showing the 
shortstop and the third baseman 
in the lower foreground, all three 
decks of the grandstand and the 
nlane fiving over the leftfield roof 
That gives some idea of just how 
high the plane was. 


eee 

Charley Keller poled out the 
longest drive of the series to date 
when he tripled over Litwhiler's 
head in the second game. Dannv 
recovered the ball in front of the 
457-foot sien in front of the left- 
center field bleachers. 


eee 
The loudest beef in the first 
three eames came in the sixth 
frame of the second centest. Um- 
pire Reardon ruled interference 
en Walker Coover for tinping 
Metheny’s hat. Both the Cooners. 
Manager Billy Southwerth, Coach 


Teams Resume Play 
In St. Louis Sunday 


The New York Yankees are rid- 
ing high today after a 6-2 victory 
over the St. Louis Cardinals in 
Thursday's game at Yankee Sta- 
|dium. As the scene shifts to Sports- 
}man’s Park in St. Louis the Mc- 
|Carthymen lead the Red Birds two 
games to one. 

Yankee pitchers have had the 
| edge, however slight, thus far in 
; the series. But the pitching on 
|both sides has not been brilliant. 
| St. Louis’ defensive play has 
lbeen erratic with eight errors in 
lthe three games. "Whitey” Kurow- 
ski’s second miscue, in the big 
| Yankee eighth innings of the third 
| game, was probably the most dam- 
jaging of all. The Cardinals were 
leading at the time, 2-1. The Yanks 
had Johnny Lindell on second with 
{nobody out. George S.irnweiss, 
|New York speed boy, laid down a 
bunt which Cardinal first baseman, 











Ray Sanders, tossed perfectly to 
Kurowski at third to catch Lin- 
dell. Kurowski dropped the ball. 


Had the play been made, it might 
have nipped the Yankee rally—but 
after that there was no stopping 
the Yanks. Before the inning was 
over they had counted five times 
on five hits. 

Joe McCarthy threw his ace 
hurler, Spurgeon "Spud" Chandler, 
at St. Louis in the first game, 
while Billy Southworth, Cardinal 
menior, countered with his “sleep- 
er” selection, Lefty Max Lanier, 
against the alleged Yankee south- 
paw weakness. 

DEADLOCK 

The game was deadlocked at 
two-all up to the last half of the 
sixth inning, with Joe Gordon's 
home run in the fourth, as the 
highlight. In their half of the 
sixth the Yanks scored two runs 
on two hits to take the lead, 4-2. 
Chandler held the Cards to three 
hits for the remainder of the game. 

Manager Southworth _ selected 
his ace twirler, Mort Cooper, for 
the second game. Aided by a brace 
of home runs off the bats of Marty 
Marion and Sanders, the big Car- 
dinal righthander pitched the Red 
Birds to a 4-3 victory. 

Going into the ninth the Cardi- 
nals led 4-1 and the fans began 
making their way to the exits. 
Then the McCarthymen opened up. 
Two runs were soon across the 
plate. making the score 4-3. Joe 
Gordon with a chance to write his 
own ticket, failed the hysterical 
New York spectators by popping 
to end the game. 


YANKS RALLY 


The third game was the most 
dramatic of the three, with rookie 
Bill Johnson, third base hitting 
star of the series, pacing his team 
to a 6-2 victory over the Red Birds. 
With the Yanks one run behind 
in the last half of the eighth in- 
ning, Johnson slashed out a tre- 
mendous triple with the bases 
loaded to chase in three runs and 
win the game for New York. 

Hank Borowy on the mound for 
the Yanks, pitched well after a 
shaky fourth inning during which 
the Cardinals scored two runs on 
three hits. From then on, not a 
man reached first base until two 
were out in the eighth inning 


when Walker Cooper singled to 
right. 
Southworth started lefty Al 


Brazle, sensational Cardinal rookie. 
For seven innings it looked like 
the Cardinal manager had made a 
wise choice. But in the eighth, 
aided by Kurowski’'s error, the big 
Yankee bats exploded. 

McCarthy now has Chandler 
rested and ready to go again and 
the smart money is looking for 
him to repeat. On the other hand, 
the Cardinals will be playing in 





Mike Gonzales and Whitey Ku- 
rowski squawked in vain. 


their own back yard. 





COMPOSITE 


BOX SCORE 








as the Steagies. 





NEW YORK 

AB R H Pet. 
Stainback,rf,ct 11 0 2  .182 
Metheny, rf 3 0 9 .000 
Crosetti, ss 10 4 3. 300 
Johnson, 3b 122 3 8 417 
Keiler, If =o 2&3 wa 
Gordon, 2b 122 13 20 
Dickey, c au © 2 OU 
Etten, 1b 12 0 1 .0&8 
Lindell, cf 6 1 1 = 167 
Chandler, p 3 0 12. 333 
Bonham, p 2 0 0 .000 
7 211 5 
Murphy, p © 0 0 000 
Weatheriey, 1 © 6 000 
weiss 1 1 0 .000 

, 87 13 2 


ST. LOUIS 

AB R H Pet. 
Klein, 2b ms 8 2 2 
Walker, cf a a | 167 
Musial, rf as 6S O6USSlUC 
W. Cooper, c 11 0 3 273 
Ku owski, 3b ss 2 £ 2 
Sanders, 1b 3.638 6 
Litwhiler, If 10 0 & 200 
Marion, ss 7 23.2258 
Lanier, p 2 0 12 500 
M. Cooper, p 3 0 0 900 
Prazle, p 3 0 0 .000 
Brecheen. p 0 0 0 000 
Krist, p 0 0 0 .000 
O'Dea 1 0 0 .000 
Garms 1 80 0 000 

4 8&8 # 
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Reform In Georgia... 


More than a decade ago Robert Elliot Burns wrote a book 
called "I Am A Fugitive from a Georgia Chain Gang” and focused 
the nation’s attention on the Georgia penal system. Last week a 
special session of the Georgia legislature was called to hear the 
report of the house speaker and senate president, who had toured 
penal institutions in other southern states and found none so bad 
as Georgia’s. The legislators listened and then: (1) abolished the 
state highway chain gang camps; (2) banned the lash and shackles; 
(3) ordered the wearing of striped prison uniforms ended by next 
June; (4) set up a new correctional organization, emphasizing the 
vocational training of prisoners in agriculture and industry. Gov. 
Ellis Arnall congratulated the legislators for having given prison 
inmates "renewed faith in the decency and generosity of their fel- 
low men.” 


Washington Notes... 


Sen. Burton K. Wheeler's bill to defer calling up fathers for 
the armed forces was defeated in the Senate this week, 69 votes to 
ncne. The Senate then passed a compromise hill which tightens up 
the conditions, of deferment of government and industrial em- 
ployees . .. A bill to lift-the ban on Chinese immigration to the 
U.S. was introduced by Sen. Charles O. Andrews, Florida Democrat. 
The bill would set Chinese quotas on the same basis as those for 
Europeans and provide for the naturalization of Chinese resident: 
in the U.S. ... President Roosevelt named W. Averell Harriman, 
Lend-Lease expediter in Great Britain, as U.S. ambassador to 
Soviet Russia, succeeding Admiral William H. Standley, who re- 
cently returned from Moscow and resigned ... Mr. Harriman’s ap- 
pointment followed the appointment last week of Edward R. Stet- 
linius, Jr., as Under Secretary of State. Mr. Stettinius may soon bo 
Acting Secretary when Secretary of State Cordell Hull represents 
the U.S. at the coming conference with Britain and Russia .. . 
Congress adopted resolutions this week favoring a Department of 
U.S. Arts and Letters in the President’s cabinet and the study of 
possibilities for mobilizing writers for winning both the war and the 
peace .. . When the Supreme Court opened its new term this week, 
17-year-old J. Alco Kenning, of Germantown, Pa., made his debut 
as court crier, enceseting T. Perry Lippitt, who is now saying 
“aye aye” for the Navy instead of "oyez, oyez” for the Court... 
One of the first Court functions was to receive Their Royal High- 
nesses Emir Feisal and Emir Khalid, of Saudi Arabia, who paid a 
formal visit. When the royal party visited the House, Rep. Sol 
Bloom, New York, exchanged signatures on "short snorter” dollar 
bills with Emir Feisal., 


Casualties ... 


The War and Navy departments this week announced that 
American war casualiies now totaled 111,704. Secretary of Wa 
Stimson said that almost 12,000 Americans were killed, wounded or 
missing in the Mediterranean campaign, including Sicily and Italy 
from July 10 to Sept. 15, and that casualties at Salerno up to Sept. 
15 totaled 3,497, much lighter than had originally been feared . . 
Comparing casualties of World War I and this war, Rear Admiral 
Ross T. McIntire, the Navy’s Surgeon General, said that U.S. ser- 
vicemen wounded in battle have a 49 to 1 chance of recovery 
compared to the 15 to 1 ratio in the last war. 


Town and Country .. . 


Employees at Sheffield Farms Dairy in New York introduced 
a new strike technique this week when they reported by telephone 
that they were "sick.” ... A timber and brush fire which swept 
over 7,000 acres near San Diege, Cal., was finally brought under 
control by 600 fire fighters. Many fire fighting experts were flown 
in to join civilians and military personnel battling the fire . .. The 
National Institu.e of Diaper Services in New York held its first class 
for servicemen in how to diaper babies. The idea was that service- 
men should know how to diaper their own babies or ones they 
happened to meet in invaded countries . .. The Anti-Saloon League 
in Chicago resolved that "the war can be won without additional. 
liquor” and that after the war liquor manufacturers should "stick 
to their wartime job of making industrial alcohol for synthetic 
rubber.” ... An antique shop proprietor in Richmond, Va., es‘i- 
mated that The Chief, a wooden Indian standing outside his build- 
ing, has been in more than 100 fights in the past five years. 
"Drunks,” he said, "i”eep walking up to him and try to make 
friends. When he doesn’t respond, they let him have it.” ... Peter 
Jumas, proprietor of a Mandan, N. D., cafe, offered 100 dollars t: 
the first American soldier to set foot in his native Greece. 


Broadway to Hollywood .. . 

Ralph Gordon Fear is a Hollywood manufacturer, supposedly 
55 years old. His seccnd wife was Arline Peak Fear. She has nov 
sued him for divorce claiming that he had married his first wif: 


800 yscsars ago, but had married her (Arline) 2300 years ago wher to leave no stone unturned to be 
worthy of their sacrifices. 


he was a Roman warrior. His first wife, if you follow this, recog- 
nized Arline’s seniority and received two million dollars to divarce 
Fear. Now Arline wants a divorce in spite of reincarnation. "Out ai 


a desert ccttage we died again, time rolled on end I passed -out ° 
from too many drinks,” she said. Said Judge Henry M. Willis: Soldiers Play Contest 


"Say, what is she talking about?” . Joan Barry, 23-year-ol¢ 
drama student of Charlie Chaplin, gave birth this week to a si:' 
pound, five ounce daughter whose father, she claims, is Chaplir 
Until a blood test is made four months from now, Chaplin wil; 
continue to support the mother and her baby, which, he main- 
tains, is not his . . . Jean Hersholt is retiring from the films for t> 


ican Association, whose major function is to sunply information t 


. . » Martha Raye, co-starring with Betty Grable in "Pin-Up Gir! 
is planning a tour of Army bases in the South Pacific . 
Scott is writing her autobiography for Doubleday, Doran .. . 
Oberon will sing and dance in her next picture, "Tho Lodger.” 





.| verse lend-lease. 


sponsored by Special Service Sec- 
duration to spend all his time as president of the Denmark Amer- | tion, NATOUSA, has been extend- 

ed to Nov. 15 when manuscripts, 
the Danish underground movement for distribution in Denmark |in duplicate, must reach the Spe- 
cial Service Officer, NATOUSA, 
- . Hazel! APO 534, U.S. Army. Any member 
Merk. | of the Armed Forces may enter 
any number of manuscripis. 





SENATORS’ TOUR 


(Continued from Page 1) 





the true picture of their hardships 
is being given to the public. They 
have a realistic viewpoint regard- 
ing war which they would like to 
have shared by our public relations 
officials and the public insofar as 
military security permits. 

5. Close integration of our land, 
sea and air forces has been ac- 
complished in most of the thea- 
ters and works extremely well. It 
points the way toward a sound 
postwar military policy. Our mili- 
tary effort is well coordinated with 
that of our allies in the areas 
visited. 

6. The United States has con- 
structed huge airfields all over the 
world at tremendous cost. The 
use of some of these fields in the 
future may be just as essential to 
our security as battleships or army 





WASHINGTON — President 
Roosevelt yesterday denied the 
charges made by the touring 
United States senators that Great 
Britain had been conserving 
its Persian Gulf oil. 

"The British have been anxious 
to increase shipments of oil from 
the Middle East,” the President 
declared, "but until the Allies 
-cleared the Mediterranean this 
was impossible because of longer 
hauling distances and the result- 
ing strain on shipping.” 





divisions. We have no _ postwar 
rights of access to these fields out- 
side of the western hemisphere at 
the present time. These rights of 
access also are indispensable to the 
vitally important growth of com- 
mercial aviation. 

7. The need for parity in inter- 
national communication is stressed 
in every theater. Equality in these 
cable and wireless communications 
would seem to be a fitting subject 
for consideration and possible re- 


8. A policy of relieving men 
overseas after they have served a 
certain length of time would be in 
the interest of efficiency as well as 
condusive to physical and mental 
welfare. The committee is aware 
of the shipping problems which 
have created this situation. It be- 
lieves that the shipping situation 


(Continued 





ing the nickel machines either. 


to the chest although you could 
get tickets in the reserved grand- 
stand section if you wailed long 
and loud enough on any midtown 


of the folding matter. Scalpers 
were getting 45 bucks a pair and 
some latecomers were reported 
shelling out 110 dollars for two 
seats and no complaints made. 

Tuesday’s opener, with Commis- 
sioner Landis making the official 
toss, got underway with all the 
traditional fanfare and fuss. The 
loudspeaker warned the crowd what 
to do if the Nazis came over and 
in the same breath pleaded that 
all foul balls hit into the crowd be 
returned so that they could be 
sent to the boys overseas. The 
Seventh Regiment band played 
the Star Spangled Banner while 
the flag was raised and the game 
was on. 
But there was the usual night- 
before betting highjinks and mon- 
keyshines. There was the inevit- 
able crowd that waited all night 
for the gates to open. The press 
made its annual todo over the first 
guy in line, a middle-aged Balti- 
more grocer named Gordon Rob- 
erts who began his vigil Monday 
at 11:30 AM and got his picture 
in all the papers and when the 
big moment rolled around wasn’t 





REDS MOVE 


(Continued from Page 1) 





thickly forested plains, dotted with 
lakes and marshes and laced by 
hundreds of streams and rivers. 
Never easy to pass for a motorized 
army, at this season of the year the 
province is a vast marsh which has 
slowed the Russian armor to a walk 
in the past weck. 

But the new Soviet offensive 
seemingly has ended the all-too- 
short respite for General yon 
Kluge’s panzers which have been 
forced constantly westward since 
they gave way to the Russians in 
the Orel sector in July and August. 


At first glance, there seems to be 





is improving. Definite promise to a 
man that after a ceriain length 
of time he will be replaced is a big 
morale factor. 

9. The need of a clear national 
policy is strikingly apparent. With 
such a policy should go American 
representation abroad in which our 
military, diplomatic and business 
personnel work as a team with ap- 
propriate international rank. We 
owe this to ourselves and to the 
world. 

10. The committee returned in- 
spired by the bravery of our Ameri- 
ican fighting men and impressed 
with the obstacles that they have 
overcome. They are the product of 
a free system of government and 
their sacrifices are a justification 
of our democratic way of life. 
Their courage should inspire us 


Extended To Nov. 15 


The Soldier Playwriting Contest, 





little reason for the Wehrmacht to 
make any better stand at Gomel or 
Vitebsk than at Smolensk and 
Kharkov and Stalino. But those 
great bastions are well within the 
Russian trontier and far from the 
Germans’ Own supply _ sources 
Gomel and Vitebsk, on the other 
hand, are in White Russia and 
perilously near the Polish border. 
STRONGER LINE 
For two years and especially 
since the growing sense of defeat 
this summer, the Germans have 
strengthened their ‘’fatierland 
line” between Gomel and Vitebsk 
as the ultimate defensive barrier 


As the Soviet battering ram pounds 
at this last line, the Wehrmacht 
has dug in for its final defense to 
violate. 


Red Army advances been in the 
last three months that casual ob- 


It is often overlooked that the 
Soviets have 


have punched their way across 
more than 200 miles of enemy-held 


raine front. 





So staggering and rapid have the |record for assists. 


reconquered more | Capt. 
than half the territory formerly|Lana Turner were others noticed 
held by the hated invaders andjat the games. 


YANKS LEADING CARDS 
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the jackpot and nobody was play-;there. This was pretty embarrass- 


ing to the big papers who did a 


Pasteboards to the three games/quick job of backtracking and 
were something you carried close| hurriedly 


awarded the honors 
again to Chris Orleman of Brook- 
lyn who had been behind Mr. Rob- 
erts in the bleacher que. 
Another Brooklyniie, Charles 


street corner and flashed plenty/ Taniozzi, who insisted he’d become 


fed up with the Dodgers and was 
embracing the Yankees as his 
true love, was No. 1 man in the 
grandstand lineup. 

There was a surprising lack of 
servicemen in attendance, Those 
who did manage to make the 
games got a break when the Yan- 
kees’ secretary told cops prodding 
the lines to put them at the head 
of the ticket ques so they'd not 
have to wait. 

Despite a two-gallon per week 
gasoline ration in the east, the 
OPA must have been unhappy to 
notice the streets around the sta- 
dium black with cars for three days 
running. 

PLENTY OF THRILLS 


If the caliber of the games did 
resemble the "Three Eye League” 
as one scribe put it, there were 
plenty of thrills for the average 
fan. From the wild, error-packed 
opener which the Yanks took, 4-2; 
the drama of the second game 
when the famous brother-team of 
Mort and Walker Cooper played it 
out to win for the Cards although 
they were told of their father’s 
death only a few hours before 
game time, to the _ sensational 
triple of Billy Johnson in the 
eighth of Thursday’s game which 
brought in three runs and a 6-2 
victory for the Yanks, the crowd 
got its money’s worth. 

Spud Chandler came _ through 
for his first win in a World Series 
in the opener, aided and abetted 
by Max Lanier’s wild pitch in the 
sixth that provided the Yanks with 
the winning run. 

Few in the crowd watching the 
second contest realized the drama 
being enacted. The Cooper brothers 
were seeing the dream of a life- 
time come true as Mort walked 
out to the pitcher’s mound and 
Walker took his stand behind 
homeplate. Yet the father who had 
taught them their first baseball 
had died before he could share 
that dream. Told of their father's 
death that morning, both brothers 
decided to stay on for the game. 
"He would have wanted it that 
way,” Mort Cooper told a group 
of reporters at the field. The 4-3 
Card victory was also a moral vic- 
tery for Mort. He pitched his first 
victory in five starts against 
American League opposition and 
broke the old jinx, holding his own 
in the face of the Yankee blitz 
in the ninth that threatened to 
overrun the Cards’ slim lead. 


COMEBACK JOE 


The comeback of Joe Gordon, 
the Yankee fall guy of the 42 





protecting the Reich homeland. |series, was a big topic. Gordon put 


up a strong fight to redeem him- 
self with a homer in the first 
game and made eight assists to 


keep the German dominions in-|become the fifth member of a fra- 


terni'y holding the series fielding 


The usual celebrities studded 
the grandstand and boxes during 


servers have come to regard any-/|the games here. Babe Ruth, minus 
thing shurt of an Orel, a Kharkov/a hat and coat, told reporters at 
or a Smolensk victory as routine.|the opener: "It looks like the 


Yanks, both here and in Italy.” 
Eddie Rickenbacker and 


The Yanks were 7 to 5 favorites 
to take the series prior to the 


land in some points of the Uk-,|first game and jumped to 2 to 1 


favorites after the close of the 


The autumn rains probably will|series here. But don’t think there 
return in greater fury than before,| wasn’t plenty of dough around to 
but the Soviets have shown they |cover the odds. The experts figure 





have no intentions of slowing down. |its still anybody's series. 








TERRY AND THE PIRATES 
























Fe GoT U5 A IDEA, 

Miss LACE! SINCE 
YOU'RE THE ONLY GIRL 
AT TH’ PARTY, ALL US 
GUYS WOULD LIKE T’ 
SEE YOU HOME, 
... NATCHERLY ! 


TH' JOKER DANCIN’ 
GETS T'DO THE 








WE THOUGHT WED START A 
DANCE, TURN OFF THE LIGHTS \ LET ME 
AN’ TH’ GUYS WOULD CUT IN! \TALK WITH 
WHEN TH! LIGHTS COME ON, | THAT SUPPLY 


WHATCHA THINK 2 










WELL... 
THIS 


WITH YOU | SERGEANT 
HONORS! FIRST... 
i pe 





WHY—YEAH, MISS 
LACE ... RIGHT 


la 
ae Te 





By MILT CANIFF 














WAY ... READY ! 


l OKAY, GENERALS, 
WHENEVER YOU'RE 


1943 by Milton Conilt, distr 
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